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NEWS OF THE WEEK. _ 


HE Spanish Cortes seem inclined to create a Republic without 
declaring one. They have appointed Marshal Serrano ‘‘ head 
of the Executive,” apparently without title, and directed him to ap- 
pointa Cabinet. He himself in his speech of thanks alludes to his 
non-possession of the right of veto as if he felt himself a kind of 
President, and he will, it is hinted in the latest telegram from 
Madrid (February 25), admit the Republican leaders into the 
Ministry. It is possible, of course, that the leaders of the Cortes 
only wish to gain time for the selection of a monarch; but it is 
equally probable that they are willing to try a Republic for a time, 
if they can still hold open the door of retreat. Anyhow, they have 
a Republic ad interim, and one of a good pattern, with a Premier 
instead of a President, no paper constitution, and an Executive 
able to do anything not forbidden by Parliament. 


The Belgian Senate has passed the Bill prohibiting the sale of 
railways to foreigners without the consent of the Government by 
& majority of five to ome. The French papers, however, have 
moderated their tone, and argue that France must wait to sce how 
the Government will exercise its power. It is stated, and denied, 
that M. de la Guerroniére, Minister at Brussels, has been in Paris 
on a summons from the Emperor; but for the present the quarrel 
would appear to have dropped, leaving only an uneasy feeling as 
to the intentions of the Emperor of the French. It is ramoured, 
we know nof with what truth, that His Majesty's order to the 
semi-official press was ‘‘to commence an economic campaign 
against Belgium,” and that a Seeretary forgot the word economic. 


A verdict was given in ‘‘ Saurin v. Star” on Friday evening. 
The brilliant speech of the Solicitor-General revived the somewhat 
fainting hopes of the prosecution, and greatly influenced the jury, 
who, in the face of the apparent bias of the Lord Chief Justice, 
found a verdict on the libel and conspiracy counts for plaintiff 
(damages, £200) ; on the trover count, for plaintiff (dowry to be 
returned) ; on the counts for assault and false imprisonment, for 
defendants. The verdict embodies in a rough way, we fancy, very 
nearly the judgment of the public and the justice of the case. 





The Government has pardoned 49 of the Fenian prisoners. 
The fact was announced on Monday in the House by Mr. 
Fortescue, who said that 81 were now under sentence, and that 
Government had selected from among them those whom they 
regarded as dupes, leaving the ringleaders still in prison. We 
question if this lenity is quite wise. It does not go far enough to 
satisfy feeling in Ireland, where all the prisoners are regarded as suf- 
ferers for the sake of their country, while it will help to keep up the 
idea that rebellion is a very safe game to play. We have always 
regretted the absence of some minor punishment for treason which 
would make it very unpleasant yet not raise pity as for “ martyrs,” 
but these heavy sentences and quick pardons create an impression 
of caprice. Repression when needed at all should be mild, but 
steady as fate. 


The first Lord of the Admiralty seems to have mastered the 
great Parliamentary art of answering questions. Interrogated 
on Tuesday by Mr. Hardcastle whether it was true that just be- 
fore the general election the Admiralty subscribed for a large 


number of copies of a comic Tory periodical, called the Will 
o’ the Wisp, and when and why that subscription was made and 
discontinued, Mr. Childers replied that on the 15th of October 
the officer who advises the Admiralty as to the literature supplied 
to the naval hospitals and the fleet put down the tsual number 
of copies (96) of two weekly comic journals, Judy and the Will 
o’ the Wisp, and on the 14th December, before the new Adminis- 
tration came in, the same officer struck off the Will 0’ the Wisp 
from the list. ‘‘The reason why the two papers were recom- 
mended,” said Mr. Childers, “‘ was that they were likely to exer- 
cise a beneficial influence over the crews of Her Majesty's ships. I 
have no wish to hurt any one’s feelings, and I will, therefore, 
request my hon. friend to excuse me if I do not give the reason 
why the Admiralty were advised to discontinue the Jill o’ the 
Wisp.” ‘The ironic considerateness and reticence of that reply 
delighted the House, which loves that subdued tone of satire in 
party reflections on jobs of trivial moment. ‘The Will 0° the Wisp 
has published quite an official correspondence on the subject, from 
which it would appear that the regular permanent clerk availed 
himself of the interregnum to put an extinguisher on this unjocular 


naval light. 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who has been starring it at Manchester 
this week in spite of the ill omens for the issue of his diplo- 
matic labours, is evidently not in his usual spirits. He told his 
Manchester audience, on ‘Thursday, that on hearing Mr. Reuter’s 
telegraphic report of the unfavourable disposition of the Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Foreign Relations, he telegraphed (last 
Monday) to his Government for official news, and received for 
answer that though it was rumoured that a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations were opposed to the Convention, they 
had not yet officially reported. ‘The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, he said, consists of only seven senators, while the ratifica- 
tion of any treaty requires a two-thirds’ majority of the whole 
Senate; so that the report of the Committee, whichever way 
it might go, would by no means carry with it the decision 
of the Senate. Certainly not, but with a majority of the Com- 
mittee against ratification, a two-thirds’ majority in favour of it 
would seem one of the most improbable events in the world. Mr. 
Johnson's elastic spirits seem to have recovered, however, in the 
evening, when he declared that he did not expect to return home 
‘‘ till all our difficulties were settled,” and quoted General Grant's 
declarations in favour of peace,—which no one has ever disputed. 
He omitted to quote General Grant's professed view of his ad- 
ministrative duty,—to carry out, as President, all the distinct 
wishes of the American people,—which, indeed, may be quite 
consistent with Mr. Reverdy Johnson's personal residence here 
till the Alabama claims are settled,—however remote that event 
may be. 


The Lower House of Convocation has met in a very angry and 
turbulent mood, on the extraordinary and mournful folly of which 
we have commented elsewhere. Canon Selwyn was the first to 
move the Lower House to strengthen the cautious address to the 
Crown adopted by the Bishops, so as to express a plain (and 
rather violent) opinion about the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. The worthy Canon repeated the remark that disesta- 
blishment would “ unchristianize the State” as regards Ireland, 
though if the policy of Mr. Gladstone has a defence, it is its pre- 
cisely opposite tendency,—to carry our Christianity heartily into 
our Irish legislation. But Canon Selwyn was not nearly so warm 
as Archdeacon Denison, who believed that ‘‘a great national sin 
was on the point of being committed, a sin from which the nation 
could never recover. He had no hope, and no faith in, 
the future of England, if that great sin were once com- 
mitted.” Dr. Jebb thought it “the most ungodly and wicked 
attempt ever made in this country,” and as he could not 
speak of the sin, he said, without allusion to the sinner, he pro- 
ceeded to describe the mind of the great author of the mischief 
as ‘a vacillating, uncertain, ultra-metaphysical mind,”—‘‘a 





man who is the victim of bis own intellect, and who has sacrificed 
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his better feelings to the sophistries which his own mind origi- 
nated.” Dr. Jebb himself, we suppose, has sacrificed his better 
feelings to sophistries not originated by his own mind, but 
whether that is to his credit we are not clear. A few speakers,— 
the Dean of Westminster and Archdeacon Grant especially,— 
were, as usual, moderate, lucid, and even wise. But the tone of 
the Lower louse of Convocation generally was decidedly not sane. 
‘* Let your Immoderation be known unto all men” appeared to be 
their adopted motto. 

The amendment of Canon Selwyn was carried by 36 votes to 
15, and Archdeacon Denison’s rider was subsequently carried, both 
strongly condemning a policy not as yet before Parliament. But the 
Upper House was wise enough to disagree, the Bishop of Oxford 
himself resisting the proposals, and substituting in their place an 
amendment to the original address, which he thought might soothe 
the feelings of the Lower House. ‘The amendment consisted in man- 
aging to define parenthetically the interests of ‘ true religion,” as 
equivalent to ‘‘ the just claims of that ancient and reformed com- 
munion,” the Irish Protestant Church. We are not yet aware 
whether the Lower House was soothed or not by this parenthetical 
manosivre, but it was certainly a shabby one. ‘ The interests of 
true religion” may include those, but they certainly ought to include 
a great deal in the Roman Church too; and humouring the Lower 
House by appearing to deny that Roman Catholic interests can 
involve any interests of true religion, was a piece of tactics worthy 
only of S. Oxon, It is good, however, to see on this occasion the 
superior prudence of the dignitaries. 


Poor Archdeacon Denison, though so heartily supported when 
defending the Irish Church, had to endure a severe trial on Thurs- 
day, when he came to read to the Lower House a long petition 
on his own favourite heresy as regards the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist. ‘'he Lower House would hardly hear him, and in 
great agitation he threatened to leave it and never return. How- 
ever, he was permitted to get to the end, though not without 
great interruption. The petitioners asked that they should be 
protected in regarding and openly stating that they regarded 
the Eucharist as ‘‘ the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, and as 
propitiatory and impetratory for the living and the faithful 
departed.” The Lower Iouse was excessively impatient of this 
request, and some declared that the House was not to be called 
upon to hear such opinions. What a painful and petty cross-fire 
of bigotries our Church life just now seems to be! 


Mr. Bright made a speech on Wednesday to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce at their annual dinner in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. Ile advised the Chambers to establish a wider 
suffrage for themselves and obtain more publicity for their pro- 
ceedings, and in a very eloquent peroration called on them to 
address themselves to the subjects every day advancing on us, ‘ to 
which most of the peddling questions that sometimes occupy us 
are nothing,” the prevention of pauperism and the instruction of the 
people. Why does pauperism increase ?—that Mr. Bright thinks 
is the real problem, not who should pay to feed paupers. Are we 


_ to understand that Mr. Bright is modifying his views as to “ in- 


structing and civilizing the people”? If he is, and is prepared to 
give up the form of Jzissez-fuire called “ voluntary education,” he 
may yet do more for the masses than he did when he helped to 
cheapen bread. It is dread of him as much as of the clergy which 
even now stops the only real preventive of pauperisin, thorough 
compulsory education. . 


It appears from an account in the Anglo-Brazilian Times of 
January 23, that the Dictator of Paraguay is still resisting the 
Brazilians, and in a position to resist. Angostura surrendered on 
the 30th of December, and the deserted capital, Assuncion, has 
been occupied ; but Lopez is believed, ‘on undoubted authority,” 
to be within fifty miles, at the head of 5,000 men, and attended by 
the American Minister, General M‘Mahon, who declares that the 
Paraguayan Government, in its recent dispute with the United 
States, was in theright. The Argentines are expressing distrust of 
Brazilian designs in occupying Assuncion, and the paper we quote 
uses an odd expression about the necessity of peace ‘‘ to allow the 
retusn of the Brazilian forces.” It is possible that the Marquis of 
Caxias’ recent efforts have exhausted the army. 


Mr. Cardwell on Tuesday made a noteworthy reply to Lord 
Eleho. He had been asked whether he considered the Secre- 
tary for War supreme head of the Army or not, as to pro- 
motions as well as all other points of discipline, and replied that 
there was no dual government, that the Secretary and ‘‘ General 
Commanding-ia-Chief ought to be under one roof; the authority 


| of Mer Majesty's Government exercised by the Secretary of State 
jis supreme in all that relates to the administration of the Army. 
and that it may be brought to bear on minor promotions as well 
| as on the higher military appointments.” We presume, therefore 
that the “letter” which is always presumed to forbid the Secre- 
| tary’s interference with ‘ discipline,” i.¢., with promotions, hag 
ceased to be operative. The declaration is very clear, but we 
Should like to know whether Mr. Cardwell’s instructions to the 
| Iforse Guards take the usual forr: of orders. 





| Mr. Childers on Thursday smashed Sir James Elphinstone, Sir 
|James put a string of questions, nominally intended to elicit 
j answers, but really intended to insinuate that the new First Lord 
had increased salaries in the Admiralty, had unfairly dismissed 
clerks, and had diminished the number of men in the dockyards, 
In a short but telling speech Mr. Childers replied that he had re- 
organized the Board so that each department in it had a chief ag 
directly responsible to himself as the Controller-General is to the 
| Secretary of State for War, thereby saving some £5,000 a year; 
that 33 clerks had been reduced, thereby saving £7,991 a year, 
but that they all would receive the compensation fixed by Act 22 
| Vic, cap. 26, and would be re-employed as vacancies arose; that 
| his total saving in ‘‘ clerical” expenses was £14,000, and that as 
; to the dockyards, he had dismissed nobody, though he was about 
| to close Woolwich, transferring the men to other establishments, 
ILis predecessors, however, had dismissed 5,409 men,—a little bit 
of information for which Sir J. Elphinstone will not be grateful. 
His cue is to show dockyard men that Tories are their frieuds, not 
Liberals. 


Mr. Goschen brought in his Bill for remedying the grievances 
produced by abolishing the compound householder on Thursday, 
It is unexpectedly mild. It does not revive compounding, but 
compels landlords with weekly tenants to pay, and recover from 
them, while they are still the nominal ratepayers, and as such 
borne on the register. ‘The plan is shrewd, but rather roundabout, 
and only defensible because it avoids a long debate about the 
meaning of household suffrage. Why not make the landlord 
pay, and get it back in his rent, just as he used to do, without 
bother of any sort ? 


Mr Goschen gave some remarkable details of the suffering 
caused by Mr. Disraeli’s perverse attempt to limit Household 
Suffrage in appearance, while granting it in reality. In Shore- 
ditch there were in 1868 15,000 summonses; in Hackney, 6,000— 
all by a refinement of cruelty to be heard in one day ; in Lambeth, 
7,000; in Birmingham, 25,000, of whom 5,000 were distrained, and 
in many other boroughs numbers almost as great. Most of these 
people in Birmingham, says Mr. Bright, had never seen a 
collector before, and of course regarded the tax as a new one, 
imposed because they were voters. ‘Their patience under the 
infliction was really marvellous. ‘There is not a Goveryment on the 
Continent which could try such an experiment without risking a 
fierce conflict between the troops and the people. 


The Duke of Argyll presented the Scotch Education Bill on 
Thursday in a speech remarkable for its clearness and spirit. We 
have analyzed it elsewhere, but must quote here the Duke's 
testimony to the sympathy felt in parts of Scotland for drinking. 
It is nearly impossible to obtain evidence against a master accused 
of that offence. Witnesses asked if they saw the master drunk 
will deny it, and then qualify the denial with ‘ Ye wad hae kenned 
that he’d been tasting,” meaning, says the Duke, that he could 
hardly lie on the floor without holding on. ‘lhe Board of Educa- 
tion to be created by the Act, however, if morally convinced, will 
not require legal evidence, having, says the speaker, somewhat 
excessive, if not indeed arbitrary, power of dismissal,—power 
almost indispensable, from the difficulty of proving incompetence. 


Captain Moncrieff’s invention for mounting heavy artillery has 
been finally accepted by Government, and he is to receive £10,000 
down, £1,000 a year while employed, £5,000 at the end of his ser- 
vice, and all expenses for models and experiments. The Pull Mall 
Gazette, which states these facts, seems half inclined to apologize 
for the liberality of the grant; but it is only barely just, being a very 
sinall per-centage on the sum the invention will almost immediately 
save to the nation. There are two ways of calculating the amount 
due to a military inventor. One is the price he could have com- 
pelled Government to pay if he could have kept his system as 
property, the other is the sum he could have made by the same 
exercise of brain in ordinary life. An ingenious mousetrap would 
probably have given Captain Moncrieff more than he is to receive, 





or at least would, if our Patent Laws were framed to encourage 
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invention. He ought to have a royalty on each gun-carriage 


built on his plan. 


Mr. O'’Beirne has been unseated for Cashel for bribing electors, 
personally and by agents ;—but we do not hear that the disqualify- 
ing clause of the Act has been applied to him-~and Major Knox for 
bribery and intimidation. Mr. Justice Keogh, in the second case, 
protested against the assumption that he ought to be ‘“ merciful.” 
He was bound to perform such a duty with caution, but still to 
perform it thoroughly. He had no prerogative of pardon, a 
remark we recommend to the attention of all the Bribery Judges. 
They are getting wonderfully lenient, and we note a very suspicious 
desire among promoters to withdraw petitions. 


Rain has fallen in Rajpootana, and has probably averted a 
calamity greater even than the Orissa famine. The threatened 
district at one time extended from the Nerbudda to the Indus, 
though the Punjab was saved some weeks since, and much of it 
was covered by native States where the means of relief are limited. 
The Government had been completely roused, and ordered its 
officers to keep the people alive at any cost, but the difliculty of 
conveying food in masses to regions beyond the Railway system is 
excessive. ‘Chousands died of hunger before the rain came, and 
had the drought lasted six weeks longer a third of the population 
might have perished. It is not hunger which kills the men,—though 
the women often die of direct want,—so much as exposure and 
fatigue. It is impossible to feed them except at centres of relief, there 
is usually no means of housing them, and natives, already enfeebled 
by hunger—they are very good in their hatred of begging—if forced 
to sleep for a week or two without cover, die like gnats in a 
thunderstorm. If they would eat meat, which can do its own 
carriage, they would be safe; but they will not, and fish alone, 
even when they can get it, will not keep them healthy. 


Lord Hatherley, in reply to a deputation from Liverpool, received 
on Thursday, intimated that the new Bankruptcy Bill would abolish 
imprisonment for debt, would ‘ leave creditors the sole choice as to 
the manner of winding up estates,” would not give the Court any 
right of acting as public prosecutor, or apparently of insisting on 
inquiry into the cause of failure, and would increase a bankrupt’s 
liability for the payment of his debts with property acquired after 
passing through the Court, but would still establish a “‘ limitation.” 
The deputation who represented the Chamber of Commerce were 
inclined to think that property subsequently acquired should all be 
liable ; but surely that would be equivalent, if they really meant 
that, to extinguishing bankruptcy altogether, and it would be 
simpler to abolish arrest for debt, and there stop. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Member for Oxford, made his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday night, seizing the 
occasion of Lord Bury’s motion for leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal the Act vacating the seats of members who accept office 
under the Crown, which Mr. Harcourt vigorously opposed. We 
have examined the substance of his argument, which appears to 
us of no real weight, at some length elsewhere. But we may say 
here that the manner and form of the speech were eminently 
good, and attracted general admiration, which Mr. Gladstone, at 
the close of the short debate, cordially expressed. The speech of 
this future Solicitor-General, as so many regard him, was listened 
to with the most fastidious criticism on both sides of the House, and 
on both sides of the House evidently more than fulfilled ex- 
pectation. As an augury of success, the substance perhaps was 
not less important than the form. That Mr. Harcourt knows so 
well how to formulate intellectually a perfectly Philistine deference 
for an obsolete popular tradition, has in it a better promise of 
rapid elevation, than if he could not help adopting the reasonable 
view, in spite of its unpopular flavour. 


Why does not some one, —Lord Houghton, for instance,— put a 
question to the Duke of Buckingham concerning the Bishop of 
Capetown’s extraordinary letter to Archdeacon Fearne, which was 
copied by the Zimes of Monday from last week’s Guardian? In that 
letter the Bishop of Capetown,—who is, as far as our experience 
goes, as untrustworthy an author, for the authentication of facts, 
as the author of the Book of Tobit, or, indeed, any of the Apocry- 
phal writers,—states that when he (Dr. Gray) wrote last from 
England, ‘‘ the Duke of Buckingham had informed me that he had 
invited the Archbishop of Canterbury to apply for the mandate 
for consecration ” of the proposed rival of Dr. Colenso in Natal, 
Mr. Macrorie. After this Dr. Gray states that some time was 
lost in discussing the title of the new Bishop, and certain legal 


questions submitted to the law officers of the Crown; that the | London & Brighton ...) 514x.d 


Session came to an end, after he had repeatedly importuned the 





Duke of Buckingham for the issue of the mandate without getting 
a reply,—that on the eve of sailing he obtained an interview with 
Mr. Disraeli, and * formally complained to him of the conduct of 
the Duke of Buckingham.” Mr. Disraeli, says the Bishop, was 
most ‘frank and courteous,” “regretting only that I had not 
appealed to him sooner ;” “he would make no secret of his 
general sympathy with me and my proceedings ;” but it was too 
late to reply before the Bishop sailed, though he would deliver an 
answer to any person named. On the wharf at Plymouth he re- 
ceived notice that the Duke would communicate with the Arch- 
bishop. And Dr. Gray evidently still expected Mr. Macrorie's 
consecration before the latter left England,— which we now 
know did not take place. Very likely Dr. Gray misunderstood 
both the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. Disraeli. Still, the 
public would be deeply interested to learn what the misconduct 
of the Duke was, and what the form the “ general sympathy ” of 
the Tory Premier with schism actually took. 


A suicide took place last week at Liverpool, which the coroner's 
jury declared to have been due to temporary insanity, and 
perhaps it was, but it was a temporary insanity of a kind in which 
the accurate business mind of the man of the world was quite un- 
affected. The suicide, a Mr. George Childs, of Boston, Massa- 
chussetts, left behind him a letter of instructions to the American 
Consul, consigning to him a receipt for £300 in 5-20 bonds, on 
which ‘*two years’ interest had accrued.” ‘This was to be his 
security for the expense he would have to incur in obtaining for 
him a sealed coffin, enclosed in rosewood, which was to be sent 
out by the first mail to Boston. ‘The minutest directions are 
given concerning the division of the bonds and property remaining 
to the suicide. ‘My bible is for Martha Bowditch, my ac- 
cordion for Anne Lancaster,” and so on. “I owe Miss — 
ten weeks’ rent up to Jast Friday, which you will not pay her, as 
she has imposed on me ever since I have been here. Sell my hat, 
and give credit for it.” ‘The cold minuteness of these directions 
sounds very odd from a man contemplating suicide. But there 
is really no reason why insanity should not take sometimes the 
form of extinguishing the feelings absolutely, as well as of stimu- 
lating them. Would not a man, who, if his house were on fire 
and people screaming with horror all round him, should anxiously 
compare his Centigrade with his Reaumuar and Fahrenheit ther- 
mometers, attempt to get the spectrum analysis of his burning 
wife, or even measure with his quadrant the angle of the fire- 
escape subtended by the house wall, be a great deal madder than 
a man who could only shrink with fright so as to be quite unable 
to take any practical measures for his escape? Still, elaborate 
directions about your property, a request against paying your 
landlady’s bill, accompanied on/y by suicide, are hardly adequate 
proofs of this sort of insanity. 


The Consol Market was much depressed at the commencement 
of the week, owing to the expectation of a rise in the Bank rate ; 
but the publication of an unusually strong return caused a firm 
feeling in the market, and prices began to advance. Last night 
the closing quotations were 934 to } for ‘money, and 93} to % for 
the April account. Foreign Bonds have continued in fair demand, 
and our quotations show an improvement in several instances. 
The principal feature in the market for British Railway Shares is 
the flatness in Metropolitan Stock, which gave way heavily in 
value on an injunction, restraining the Directors from paying the 
full dividend proposed, being granted. Most other lines have 
declined on realizations, but the general tone of the market has 
been good. Money has been in good demand at 3 per cent. for 
the best short bills in the open market. 


At the meeting of the shareholders of the Liverpool, and Lon- 
don, and Globe Insurance Company, it was stated that the avail- 
able total amounted to £211,257 17s. 1ld. From it the Directors 
have determined to take the sum of £117,525 12s. for distribution 
amongst the proprietors, which will yield a dividend for the year 
of 30 per cent., free of income-tax. The funds of the Company 
now amount to £3,538,078 2s. 11d., being an increase upon last 
year of £137,072 16s. 1d. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 





Feb. 19.)Feb. 26. Feb. 19. |Feb, 26. 
Brazilian, 1865............ 84 MM Russian (Anglo-Dutch), 9%} 4 
Egyptian, 1864............) S7§x.d) 88} Spanish, 1867 Bly 33 
Italian, 1861...... .| 57 574 Turkish, 1858 ., 674 67 
MEXICAN ....ccccccccceeees | 153 15} ms 863 67 67 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
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Great Eastern.... 37} =| Lon.,Chatham,& Dove 17 17} 
Great Northern ., 108x.d Metropolitan .., -| 109, 106 
Great Western . | 52 494 | Midland .......... | 122 117jx.d 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 129} 124jx.d Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 107} 103x.d 

a 0. York.,.| 93 97 
Lon. & North-Western] 119 118} | South-Easterti..0.-|  81f 81f 
Lon. & South-Western} 91g 89x.d 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——— 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL TAXATION. 


HE country is evidently waking up on the subject of Local 
Taxation. Two years ago, it was a topic for philan- 
thropic meetings and the debates of Statistical Societies ; last 
year Mr. Dyke Acland, though warmly applauded for a speech 
on county rates, could effect nothing ; while to-day the House 
of Commons seems inclined to force the question upon Govern- 
ment, and accept any proposal, provided only it goes far enough. 
The only real objection alleged against Mr. Goschen’s Bill for 
the equalization of London assessments is that it is not strong 
enough, that the Assessor who is to be appointed to compel 
fairness need not be embarrassed by a representative Council, 
and the curious mistake made by the House on Tuesday night 
was due to the influence of the same spirit. Sir Massey 
Lopes wanted a Royal Commission of inquiry into the taxa- 
tion of counties, and Mr. Goschen wanted to say that Govern- 
ment had got past that point, meant action, and not only 
inquiry. Mr. Goschen, however, has a trick of understating 
alike his own case and his own determination, and the House 
was so eager for decision, so longing for vigour, so thirsty for 
positive pledges, that the Premier had to get up and rescue 
his colleague by saying exactly the same thing, without one 
jot or tittle of difference, in a different tone. He did it very 
well, too, with something of Lord Palmerston’s spirit when 
defending a colleague. The precise state of the entire ques- 
tion as revealed in the two debates is, we believe, this. 
The Government is fully convinced that local taxation has 
begun from various causes to interest the people, even more 
than the Imperial taxes, which now press very lightly on the 
most numerous class of the electorate; is satisfied that con- 
siderable reforms are practicable or possible, and has charged 
the Poor Law Board with the collection of all the data 
necessary to considerable proposals. As no great change is 
possible without reference to the Exchequer or without 
full inquiry by the Premier, this arrangement is equivalent, as 
Mr. Ward Hunt happily said, to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission consisting of the Government itself, a Commission 
which has this advantage, that when it reports it also begins 
to legislate. It might begin this year, for the information 
collected must already be very great, and the President of the 
Poor Law Board has a power of devising plans which the House 
will one day perceive, as two successive Cabinets have done ; but 
the Irish Church stops the way, and in face of that immense 
question, immense in the work it will involve as well as in the 
results it may produce, the Government must content itself 
with the preparatory steps on which parties are tolerably 
agreed. 

Among these is a uniform basis for rating in the Metropolis. 
It is quite certain that before long, that is within three years, 
the House must consider whether it will or will not equalize 
rates throughout the Metropolis, and Mr. Goschen on Monday 
hinted very clearly that Her Majesty’s Government is inclined 
to the affirmative view. Asa matter of justice, we cannot allow 
West London to grow for ever richer through the labour of 
East London, yet reject all share in the burdens East London 
has to bear; as a matter of local policy, we cannot for ever 
exempt the educated, the wealthy, and the powerful from 
any responsibility in the taxation of the poorer quarters 
of their own city; and as a matter of national safety, we 
cannot for ever go on heaping rates upon the poor while 
the rich are comparatively exempt. It is all very well to 
suggest palliatives, but when an East-End greengrocer pays 
rates on a rent equal to half his whole profits, and a 
West End doctor on a rent equal to a tenth of his receipts, 
taxation must not be carried too far, or there will be resistance. 
Pending, however, any general reform, which will involve 
terrible questions, such as the moral liability for the relief of 
the poor, the political liability, and the legal liability, together 
with the actual incidence of taxation, it is possible to pave the 
way for much greater measures by equalizing the bases of 
calculation. It is of no use to say every Londoner shall pay 
3s. 4d. on his rental, if the parishioners of St. Judas can decree 
that a half or quarter of the true rent shall be accepted as rental 
for the purposes of the Act. This is what happens now. St. 
Judas, being rich, and having few poor, lowers its assessment, 
7.¢., its legal valuation, as far as it dares. Of course, its poor-rate 
is nominally higher, needs more pence in the pound ; but it is 
not really higher, while all general rates are actually very 
much lower. The Marquis of Hampshire, say, with a house 


worth £1,000 a year, poor-rates of 6d., and general rates of 





ee | 
2s., ought to pay £125 ayear. But if he is assessed at £500. 
his poor-rate will be 1s., his general rate as before, and his 
total payment £75, very little more than half. This 
is, of course, a very extreme case ; but Mr. Goschen quoted an 
instance of a house assessed for house duty by the Exchequer 
and, therefore, it is to be presumed, fairly assessed, at £600 . 
year, while its occupier was paying poor-rate and county-rate 
on only £370; and much smaller variations than that spread 
over whole parishes will make a vast difference in the returns 
There are twenty parishes which under local Acts can, if o 
disposed, play almost any trick they like about assessment 
and we only wonder that under the system they are as fair pad 
they have been. This anomaly must be redressed before any- 
thing larger can be done, and it will be redressed by Mr. 
Goschen’s measure, which has evidently the support of both 
sides of the House. He did not quote in his speech the systera 
of valuation he has approved, and, indeed, it does not matter 
greatly, so long as it is alike for all. If it is high, the rate per 
pound will be low; if it is low, the rate will be high. Pro- 
prietors prefer the former, because it diminishes discontent 
with their rents ; and occupiers, if they were wise, would prefer 
the latter, because people are more frightened at additional 
pennies on the rates than additional pounds on the assessment, 
but it does not really matter. What does matter, is equality ; 
and Mr. Goschen, we think, secures equality by giving the 
parishes a right of pleading against each other before an 
Assessor, who ought to be a high-class judge, a man like Sir 
Barnes Peacock, with parochial law and facts at his fingers’ 
ends, and something else besides. Whether a representative 
Council is also required the House of Commons must decide. 
We do not see, we confess, of what use Essence of Vestry can be 
in such a matter, and should greatly prefer that the Assessor 
should report to the Poor-Law Board, which should then carry 
out the decree. The point, however, is the creation of a power 
which can settle quarrels as to equality, and this is effectually 
done by the Bill, and done on a scheme which may whea 
finally settled be extended to all England. The 7%mes, indeed, 
seems to think the Assessor,—why on earth that absurd name 
for a great office ?—will be far too powerful a person ; but if 
he is made only to report like a Bribery Judge, it is the Poor- 
Law Board which will order, and the Board is amenable to the 
House of Commons on any evening. 

We are not disposed to disown a strong regret that the 
Government is postponing everything to the Irish difficulty, 
on which, as it seems to us, the nation has pronounced. It is 
extremely vexatious to people not wholly devoted to ecclesi- 
astical subjects to see matters like local taxation and primary 
education postponed to a question which, great as it is, is one 
of detail only, the principle having been decided by a plebis- 
citum ; but the conduct of public business must be left to 
Government, and if postponement is needful, the .mode of 
postponement selected is by far the most honest. As Mr: 
Goschen said, nothing would have been easier than for him to 
“hang up” the discussion by assenting to a Royal Commis- 
sion, which would have done his work for him, and nothing 
else. It would have collected masses of information which 
the Board couid collect at half the expense, but could not have 
decided any one of the half-dozen questions at the root of the 
difficulty. For example, the Chambers of Agriculture are all say- 
ing, and the county members are very likely to say, that fixed 
property ought not to pay the whole of the rates. They may be 
wrong or they may be right, but at all events they say that, and 
till that point is decided nothing effective can be done. Isa Royal 
Commission to decide that, which is as absolutely a matter of 
public policy as a war, and so assume Legislative power of the 
highest order? Why, the House of Commons would not on 
such a matter even read their report, much less pay any atten- 
tion to it; and the Government would be able to say, on a 
question directly involving confidence, ‘‘ We are not responsible. 
This is not our view, but that of the Commission.” Even on 
the scientific side of the matter a Commission could effect very 
little. It is, for example, we believe, a fact that the incidence 
of rates is not absolutely the same everywhere; that the 
landlord in some places pays the whole of them,—as, for 
instance, in the “Legal district” of London, where rents 
could be forced up to almost any figure, and where if the 
rates were abolished to-morrow no occupier would save six- 
pence ;—and in some places, competition for occupancies being 
limited, pays only part. A Commission could, we dare say, 
arrive at the exact truth of that perplexing difficulty; but so 
can the economists within the House, which, besides including 
great financiers, includes men who know where every parish 
shoe pinches. The Government, plus the departments, plus the 
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squires, plus the econonists, plus the metropolitan members, 
know quite as much as any Commission, and can act, which a 
Commission cannot do. As they intend to act,—both the 
Premier and the President having distinctly pledged them- 
aelves to that,—the sensible and the honest mode of action is 
to inquire for themselves, and the moment this lumbering 
ecclesiastical procession is out of the way, to step forward with 
their views. As we understand the debate, this is what 
Government proposes to do, and the country folk are in fact 
assured that their special grievance, so far from being “ hung 
up,” is already a matter of Cabinet concern. If they are in a 
hurry, they have only to put their shoulders to the wheel of 
the Irish caravan, which just now blocks the way. 





THE DANGER OF “CABAL” IN PARLIAMENT. 


R. VERNON HARCOURT, in his ingenious maiden 
h speech, discovered a grave reason for the absurd pro- 
vision which still delays the business of the country when- 
ever there is a change of government, by compelling the new 
Ministers to appeal to their constituencies. He admitted that 
this provision was no longer necessary to curb the power of 
the Throne, but thought it still essential to curb the power of 
the “Executive.” When he came, however, to explain what 
he meant, it was an explanation which explained away even 
this valuable phrase. It is not the ‘ power of the Executive’ 
when established, it appeared, which is in any degree cur- 
tailed, nor even the power of forming an executive out of ele- 
ments specially unwelcome and disagreeable to the country at 
large; it is only the power of coalition, cabal, and intrigue 
between nominally opposed parties which is thereby cur- 
tailed ; and this, of course, only so far as it affects the House 
of Commons. If a flake is chipped away from the Liberal or 
Conservative party in the House of Lords, and cemented even 
by coalition to a Government of the opposite party, the law 
which delays business for a fortnight or three weeks has no 
effect upon it. Nay, Mr. Vernon Harcourt did not even 
prove his case,—and could not indeed have done so,—as 
regarded the power of ‘ cabal’ and ‘intrigue.’ On the power 
of cabal and intrigue in Parliament, unless the cabal and 
intrigue go forward to a coalition, the law which sends back 
the new Ministers to their constituents for re-election has 
absolutely no effect whatever. Nor, of course, could it have 
any. The ‘Cave’ of 1866, comprehending Earl Grosvenor, 
Lord Elcho, Mr. Lowe, and the rest, was a party within a 
party, constituted for the sake of assisting the enemy,—exactly 
what Mr. Vernon Harcourt means by a parliamentary intrigue. 
Of course, so long as these gentlemen declined office,—which, 
no doubt, the law which remits them to their constituencies 
may have had some little effect in inducing them to 
do,—they were not in the smallest degree restrained in their 
operations. The whole pith, therefore, of Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt’s rather showy argument comes to this,—that 
the law in question, though it does not prevent in any 
degree the formation of unpopular ‘minority’ governments, 
which lean on help from the ranks of the enemy, though it 
does not in any degree prevent that help from being given from 
the ranks of the enemy, though it does not even prevent 
‘coalition’ governments, if the elements of new strength to 
‘be gathered from the opposition party are sought in the ranks 
of the House of Lords, does tend to prevent members of the 
House of Commons who have virtually changed their party, 
and who are acting in open alliance with the enemy, from 
giving their help in the form of an open enlistment in the 
ranks of the hostile Cabinet. Mr. Lowe and his friends could 
upset Mr. Gladstone in 1866. They could be in “ constant 
correspondence,” as Mr. Lowe himself has told us, with 
Lord Derby and his chief colleagues, for the purpose of 
advising them how to resist reform most effectually. But 
they could not, without running the risk of losing their 
seats have taken office under him. This is absolutely the 
whole efficiency of an act which Mr. Vernon Harcourt described 
under those somewhat grand terms as ‘‘curbing the Executive,” 
and tending to prevent parliamentary ‘cabal and intrigue.’ 
Now, what can be more extravagant than the assertion that 
the power of an isolated constituency to prevent a deserter 
from his party from taking office under the opposite flag, is 
really, in any sense, the power of the people to forbid ‘ par- 
liamentary cabal’ or ratify a parliamentary coalition? It is, 
in the first place, not a power exercised by the nation at all, but 
by one or two accidental constituencies which may or may not 
agree with the nation. It seems pretty certain, for instance, 
that Lord Elcho might have accepted office under Lord Derby 





without losing his seat; while Mr. Lowe probably could not 
have done so, and Mr. Horsman certainly could not have 
done so. What distinction was there between the three ? 
Can we say in any sense that the restriction for which Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt betrays so profound a constitutional affec- 
tion is one reserving to the people of the United Kingdom a 
right to forbid or ratify a new Parliamentary combination ? But 
although we cannot pass by this wholly untenable assumption, it 
is still more important to point out that even if this statute did 
prevent a handful of deserters from giving official effect to their 
change of opinion, it would not only not limit the power of par- 
liamentary intrigue and cabal, but, so far as we can see, pro- 
bably increase it. It seems to us that Earl Grosvenor, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Horsman, Lord Elcho, and the rest, had far more 
power to assist the Tories efficiently in Opposition than they 
could have had, had they joined the Cabinet. So strongly do we 
hold this, that we do not believe for a moment that even 
if the very inefficient and cumbrous law which Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt regards as a great bulwark of the Constitution, had 
never existed at all, any of the ‘Cave’ would have joined the 
Government of Lord Derby. Doubtless that law was an addi- 
tional reason, if there were not enough without it, against 
such a course. But it seems quite clear to us that there were 
quite enough reasons without it. No politician of any weight 
or eminence chooses to put it in the power of his enemies to 
say that the desire for office has caused his change of opinions. 
Lord Derby was as unable to find official aid in the Lords as in 
the Commons, and for precisely the same reason ; though, in 
the case of the Lords, the paltry provision relied upon can, 
of course, have had no effect. It was obvious to reply to 
Lord Derby’s overtures, ‘No, if I took office, my power to 
help you would be materially diminished ; it would be para- 
lyzed by the imputation to me of sinister motives. But if I 
stay in opposition, my voice will still retain any influence it 
may have with the party to which I traditionally belong, and 
therefore it is better for you, as well as for myself, that I 
should give you independent, rather than oflicial, help.’ Such 
was the reply of the ‘Cave,’ and we believe that such 
would have been the reply of the Cave, whether this law 
had existed or not. And what is more,—we believe it to 
have been true. If Mr. Lowe had joined the Tories officially, 
he would have crippled permanently his power to influence the 
Liberals,—he would certainly not now be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,—he would be politically dead, unless he had be- 
come a Tory on all subjects, as well as on the subject of 
reform. The real effect, then, of this statute of Anne’s, which 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt so profoundly admires, is simply to exer- 
cise an infinitesimal effect in counteracting any inducement 
which deserters from their party might possibly feel to 
destroy their own political influence by taking office under the 
enemy,—an inducement already more than sufficiently coun- 
teracted by the natural aversion to political suicide. And this 
is what Mr. Vernon Harcourt calls restraining the power of 
parliamentary cabal and intrigue, and what he thinks a power, 
that it is quite worth the nation’s while to preserve at the 
cost of the loss of a most important fortnight every three 
years or so at the very crisis of a session! He tells us, indeed, 
that in one rare instance Sir Robert Peel made the necessity 
of appealing to a few Conservative constituencies, an excuse 
for appealing to the whole nation by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, that is not an excuse at all in 
favour with adroit leaders of parliamentary minorities,—such 
fomentors of cabals and intrigues as Lord Derby or Mr. 
Disraeli. When the Conservatives accepted oflice as a 
minority government in 1858 they did not appeal to the 
country, but were quite content to ask their own constituencies if 
they liked them the less for being in power. When the Con- 
servatives accepted office as a minority government in 1866, 
they, again, never dreamt for a moment of making the necessity 
of an appeal to their own tried constituencies the excuse for a 
general appeal to the country, which they well knew would have 
condemned them. Sir Robert Peel's precedent is never 
followed by any leaders who are at all inclined to either 
intrigue or cabal. It is a precedent only for men who hate 
cabal and intrigue, and wish to know the true opinion of the 
nation. 

But, our readers will ask, why, if Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s 
ingenious argument be so weak, did it seem to command so 
much support in the House? Why did the House adopt the 
somewhat unusual course of declining even to read Lord Bury’s 
Bill a first time ? We reply, that no more convincing refutation 
of Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s argument could be adduced than the 
very superstitious regard for this meaningless popular tradition, 
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—tlic very passion of parliamentary timidity,—which the House 
displayed on this topic. It is the crowning sign that the 
‘gnarantee”’ afforded by the Act in question is utterly useless 
and obsolete. So far from there being any danger that the 
IIouse wishes to usurp power from the constituencies, it is 
nervously, morbidly, afraid of seeming even to abridge a single 
popular privilege. It trembles at the bare idea of repealing 
what has got the repute of being a popular guarantee,—is 
scared yy such a tremendous parliamentary authority as Mr. 
White, the member for Brighton,—is quite overpowered by 
the logic of the maiden speech of the member for Oxford. 
Can any one believe for a moment that such a House as this 
is likely to usurp, by a parliamentary cabal, the power of 
defyins the judgment of the constituencies? The truth is 
that Parliament reflects almost too anxiously the lights and 


shadows which cross the mind of the nation,—far more 
anxiously than any accidentally selected constituencies 
could @>, If Mr. Lowe and his band could have taken 
office in 1866 under Lord Derby, without being sent 


back to their constituencies, and the country had cried out 
them,—as it no doubt would have done,—in conse- 


agains: 
quene». t’:e coalition Government would have fallen headlong, 
long beivre the actual Tory Government fell. If this <Act 


really Cil prevent that coalition,—which it didn’t,—it did 
not hasten, but delayed, the fall of the unpopular minority 
Administration. A Derby-Lowe Government would haye 
fallen in the first days of the session of 1567, instead of con- 
tinuine in power to the very close of 1868, There is no 
political danger so utterly chimerical as the danger of an 


effective parliamentary cabal against the nation, And if 
there were any such, the Statute of Anne, for which Mz. 
Vernon H[areourt feels so profound a veneration, tends rather 
to increase than diminish it. 





AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 

W* publish to-day a letter from our old correspondent 

«A Yankee ”’ which will, we believe, seriously vex every 
well-wisher of the United States on this side the water. In 
it he describes the state of American feeling on the recent 
negotiations for a settlement of the Alabama claims, and his 
description, which tallies precisely with that of the able 
correspondent of the Daily News, is supported more or less 
completely by every Republican journal to which we have had 
access. According to this view, which we regret to believe 
is perfectly correct, the American people is in a mood only 
to be compared to that of an angry woman, who, when, every 
possible form of conciliation consistent with self-respect has 
been exhausted, declares to herself that “the sulks” are 
very enjoyable luxuries. They do not care about damages ; 
they are indifferent to reparation; they will not be bothered 
with arbitrations; they do not want to fight; they do not 
desire amity ; one thing, and one thing only, will content them, 
that they shall have the last word, and that we shall acknow- 
ledge ourselves in the wrong precisely on the only point 
where we were unmistakably in the right. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain has gone, not indeed further 
than was right, but quite as far as was possible on 
the road of conciliation; has agreed to submit every- 
thing, except its right to acknowledge a belligerent, to 
arbitration, and allows even that to be advanced as a plea in 
enhancement of damages; and is ready, if judgment goes 
against this country, to make the clearest conceivable acknow- 
ledgment of error, by paying a fine; and the Americans say 
that is all of no use. They were insulted, so they were, and 
they won't take the bracelet, so they wout; and they were 
never in the wrong, and Edwin shall say so, before they'll kiss 
and be friends ; and if not, they'll wait, they will, and pay him 
off som? day. They will not be content with damages, even 
though submission to the award is, under the circumstances, 
an open acknowledgment of error; but will have the British 
Government say, in the teeth of all the facts, that they had no 
right to acknowledge the South, that it was an “unfriendly 
act,”’ though the North did it first, though it was done to pre- 
vent war,—for war must else have followed on the seizure of 
our vessels on their way to a non-belligerent port,—and 
though staunch friends of America like Mr. Forster pressed 
for the recognition in the interest of the Northern people. 
Well. the Government cannot, ought not, and will not do it. 
Admit that every threat now addressed to this country is as 
serious in meaning as it is irritable in tone, that fleets of 
Alabamas will one day attack our trade, that in the consequent 
war we are defeated, that all manner of woes fall upon our 


| 
| people and none upon our adversaries,—still even that prose- 
| pect must be faced, sooner than the nation should say that an 
| act clearly right and friendly was evidently wrong and hostile 
| We would not lie so for any amount of threats, even if we 
| believed them, which, happily, we do not. That the people 
| of America are still extremely irritated is, doubtless, true: 
but that they will spoil the world’s future because we pre- 
| vented all Europe from declaring war on them at onee, by 
| acknowledging that they had a right to blockade Southern 
| ports,—a right wholly dependent on the belligerency of those 
ports,—we entirely refuse to believe. They will as soon de- 
clare war on us because an old gentleman of Maryland, who 
has just seen brothers cutting each other's throats, chooses to 
keep on saying that cousinhood is an indissoluble bond of 
anity. 
The Spectator, of all journals in Europe, will scarcely be 
suspected of hostility to the United States, and we would just 
ask our American friends to consider the position in which 


they are urging their Government to place itself. Is it 
worthy either of their dignity or shrewd sense? Even 


granting their own case, is it wise, is it even possible, 
to import sentiment into politics in this style? They were 
insulted, they say. Well, they are now the greatest power 
in the whole world, so great that British statesmen openly 
avow that rather than quarrel with them they will concede 
anything short of honour, twice as much as they would con- 
cede to any other power on earth. They were injured, they 
say. The injurers offer to submit to any penalties a Court 
may award. They were treated, they say, in an unfriendly 
way. These “unfriends” are asking, through every con- 
ceivable channel, even through a Queen’s Speech, fer the 
honour of their alliance. Is it possible to conceive fuller 
gratification to their national pride than that which events 
have given them, that amazing recognition of their place in 
the world involved in the French retreat from Mexico and 
the British Convention on the Alabama claims? Can they not 
see that they are throwing away a magnificent position, some- 
thing like a primacy among the great nations of the world, 
for no better end than to make Great Britain declare that the 
right thing which she did years ago was a wrong thing? 
Suppose after years of war, after both countries had been 
ruined by useless expenditure, after emigration, that 
immense process which daily reinvigorates the New World 
and daily relieves the old, had ceased; after the two free 
powers had neutralized their beneficial influence with man- 
kind, they compelled us to submit, and say that we were 
wrong, what would they have gained? An enforced signa- 
ture to a falsehood, which the signers, as they signed, would 
know to be false. Is that a prospect for which to keep open 
a sore between England and America? for which to alienate 
the friendship maintained throughout the war unbroken by 
the electors now ruling Great Britain? for which to despise 
an alliance that once cemented would give to the English- 
speaking peoples irresistible influence throughout the world ? 
Is it worth while, for such an advantage, even to leave Great 
Britain in her present position, that of a power which has 
exhausted conciliation, has gone even beyond the limit 
dictated by self-respect in her efforts to repair a wrong, and 
now waits patiently, satisfied that, judged by her own highest 
conscience and the opinion of statesmen throughout the world, 
she can do no more,—that the responsibility of all the ill that 
may happen does not rest with her? We cannot believe that 
a sensible though sensitive people will, when the irritation 
caused by their Envoy’s. ill-advised speech‘fying has passed 
away, judge so. If they do, there is nothing for it but to 
wait patiently till some event gives us at last the opportunity 
of proving that insult, unfriendliness, and hostility were alike 
either imaginary, or the accidental results of the passed-away 
predominance of a caste. 

For the present, in all the accounts which reach us of 
American opinion we see but one pleasant spot. It is suggested 
in several journals that the greatest offence of England was 
in conceding the privileges of a war ship to the A/abana, 
though she had never been within the ports of the belligerent 
who owned her. They demand, therefore, that Great Britain 
shall acknowledge herself wrong in this matter, and insert 
clauses in the treaty precluding the future recognition of such 
vessels. There, at last, we seem to touch ground, to get out of 
the region of sentiment and into that of sense. No Govern- 
ment is unwilling to refer a strictly legal point to arbitration, 
or if decided to have been in the wrong through a misinter- 
pretation of the law, to say so, and the principle contended for 
in America is contended for also here by all men with fore- 
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sight. The legality of our conduct in giving the Alabama the 
osition of a man-of-war is a fair question of international law, 
and if that is the American grievance, and General Grant will 
send over a Minister with some reticence and sense of dignity, 
the broken threads of the negotiation may yet be reunited, and 
the dispute brought finally to an end. Only if that is the 
American object, we cannot see why the Senate should reject a 
convention which allows this and every other question between 
the two Governments, not to say every question the ingenuity 

of a lawyer could invent, to be brought up for arbitration. 





THE CLERGY AND THbt NATION. 


T is impossible not to feel that the greatest danger to the 
I Church of England at the present moment is not the 
oliey of the Government, but the attitude of the Clergy 
themselves in relation to the policy of the Government. We 
read the debate in the Lower House of Convocation on 
Tuesday with a mingled feeling of amusement and despair. 
The representative chamber in Convocation is not only 
infinitely more Conservative than the Upper House,—but 
really, if we did not look for our standard Jdeyond 
Convocation itself, we might well believe that the Arch- 
bishop of York’s doctrine, that the Bishops represent 


a truly Liberal element, might be true. Of course, we 
know that it is not true,—we know, from the address 


to the Throne which the Bishops themselves have pre- 
pared,—_that they are at least inclined to side with the 
most Conservative, and not with the most Liberal, 
element in the House of Lords. But then, as we said, 
relatively to the chamber which represents the Clergy 
of the National Church, the Bishops are Liberals, one 
might almost say reds, in the comparison. Go down 
to the Lower House of Convocation, and there you see 
Toryism indeed, Toryism of the most malignant type, 
Toryism which is no more affected by the great national 
declaration of opinion in favour of Mr. Gladstone's policy, 
than if that declaration had been made by the beasts of the 
field, instead of by the people. The British and Irish nations 
are nothing in the world to the representatives of the English 
clergy of the province of Canterbury. This is a question, 
they say, which affects clerical interests and God's interests ; 
and who are the British and Irish people that they should 
have an opinion on what is for the welfare of priests 
or the service of God? The national verdict is beside 
the question. They must advise the Queen without any 
sort of relation to it. True, the Queen’s Crown might be 
endangered by her following their advice, but what is that to 
them’ As Archdeacon Moore very pithily observed in 
Convocation, “better jeopardize her Crown than destroy the 
Church.” Did not that venerable gentleman mean ‘better 
jeopardize her Crown, and so destroy the Church,’ than not 
take the advice of the Clergy ? We can imagine nothing more 
likely to injure the Church in the gravest and most serious 
fashion, than the belief that any advice of the clergy on the 
matter could possibly persuade the Queen to resist the authority 
of Parliament ; and this is what the venerable gentleman in 
question is prepared to risk. The cry would be not against 
the Queen so much,—though it is possible the Crown might 
go if such a resistance could be seriously attempted, 7.e., if we 
had a monarch who did not understand her duty, instead of 
one who does,—but against the clergy who had offered so 
monstrous a piece of advice. It was Strafford, not Charles, who 
met the first brunt of the nation’s wrath. The evil counsellor 
went first, and the King would have saved himself if he had 
changed his policy after giving up that evil counsellor. So if 
the advice which the Lower House of Convocation has insisted 
on tendering to the Queen could be really accepted, we think 
we can predict that it would be the clergy of the English 
Church who tendered that advice, who would feel the first 
brunt of the people’s indignation, rather than any Sovereign 
who should have been weak enough to follow it. 

Surely the clergy of the province of Canterbury do not 
consider these things? Of course, if they deliberately think, 
with Archdeacon Moore and Dr. Jebb, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish policy,—believed by the late Mr. Keble to be “ just,’— 
is “the most ungodly and wicked” policy ever proposed in 
this country, they are quite right to risk the existence of the 
clergy, nay, of the Church itself, and of every outward insti- 
tution, sacred or secular, to save their own consciences. But 
we do not believe that even the majority of the Lower 
House of Convocation are so infatuated as all this. We 
do not believe that if the question were deliberately put , 
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to them,—‘ Do you think that the establishment in Ireland 
is so much a matter of divine principle, that it is a duty 
to risk the English Establishment, and what is more,—the 
moral influence of the English clergy,—for the mere sake of a 
sublime and desperate protest #—that the Lower House of 
Convocation would have replied ‘ Yes,’ by any majori(y at all, 
much less such a majority as that by which they actually did 
advise the Crown to resist the verdict of the country,—a 
majority of considerably more than two to one. The clergy 
are not so fanatical as all that, on the subject; they are 
simply blind to facts. They will not believe what they see. 
Their “heart is hardened,” like Pharaoh’s, so that they 
will not let the Irish Establishment go. It needs, as 
it seems to us, not so much arguments addressed to 
their intellects and political conscience, as plagues threaten- 
ing their interests, to change their political attitude. If 
they believed, as we do,—that the clergy, if they could once 
show their deep political sympathy with the people of these 
realms, instead of their class jealousy, would double their 
moral influence and secure the National Church in England 
against even the possibility of assault, they would not, we 
suspect, any longer assert that it is a duty of bare honesty 
and uprightness to sacrifice all they have in the world, 
—Church included,—rather than consent to disestablish or 
disendow the Irish branch of it. They are not at present 
in a condition of mind to distinguish between principle and 
interest. Archdeacon Denison says it is ‘“‘robbing God” to 
disendow the Irish Church, to which it might be sufficient to 
reply, by the demonstration of the Psalmist, that such a thing 
can't be done except by deliberate injustice of any kind. “TI 
will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goat out of thy 
folds ; for all the beasts of the forest are mine, and so are 
the cattle upon a thousand hills. ... If I were hungry, 
I would not tell thee; for the whole world is mine, and 
all that is therein.” But as regards Archdeacon Denison 
it is, perhaps, more to the purpose to observe that the clergy 
are doing a good deal by declaring justice to Ireland “ rob- 
bery of God,” to endanger that “ robbery of God” in England 
of which there would otherwise be no fear. 

If it were not for the grief with which we regard this 
blindness of the English Clergy,—this mad trifling with 
the greatest political opportunity they have had for more 
than thirty years, of regaining their place in the political 
affections of the people, by class-disinterestedness, and hearty 
sympathy with the most generous mood of political feeling 
which has passed over the English people during this 
generation,—the discussion in the Lower House of Con- 
vocation would seem almost humorous. Can anything be 
more funny than Archdeacon Denison’s expression borrowed 
from Tacitus,—an expression eagerly adopted and repeated 
by Dr. Jebb,—that disestablishing and disendowing the Irish 
Protestant Church is ‘ making a solitude, and calling it peace ’? 
It takes a humourist even to suggest that the familiar process 
so much deprecated by the friends of the Irish Establishment, 
and which is now generally described as the depriving Irish 
Catholic parishes of that excellent customer and leisurely friend 
of civilization, the solitary Protestant,—incumbent of the parish, 
—it takes a humourist, we say, even to suggest that the extrac- 
tion of this excellent and amiable, but often desolate gentleman, 
from a crowded Catholic parish, would be *‘ making a solitude.” 
Even a writer who affected the startling and paradoxical 
style of Tacitus might well shrink from so marvellous an inver- 
sion of all the natural meanings of words as this. If you can 
“make a solitude’’ by taking one man out of a crowd, te., 
make a solitary crowd, it does not seem very clear why you 
should call it ‘peace,’ or ‘war,’ or anything else,—one ex- 
pression would be as good as another, because all would be 
equally unmeaning. Archdeacon Denison and Dr. Jebb must 
have almost lost their oratorical wits when they seized upon 
this favourite quotation for such a purpose as theirs. 

Seriously, the debate in the Lower House of Convocation 
promises very ill for the prospects which all who love the 
National Church must desire with their whole heart. The 
Clergy are talking the most rank and undiluted Toryism. 
No party meeting of Tories in the country has ventured 
to announce views nearly so rabid. They are talking 
worse and fiercer Toryism than they did last session. They 
are apparently irritated by the verdict of the nation into 
more violent opposition to its wishes than ever. They speak 
of themselves as prophets who announce God's anger against 
the nation for its resolve, as Samuel announced God's anger 
against Israel for desiring a king. They are willing to set the 
Crown against the Parliament if they can; they challenge 
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martyrdom rather than abate a jot of their wrath against the 
popular will. What can all this end in except a wider alien- 
ation of the Church from the people? And who but the 
clergy will then be to blame for that alienation? And they 
are utterly without excuse. Ifthis attack on the Irish Church 
had been led by a worldly cynic, or even an ardent Noncon- 
formist, there would have been some palliation for their blind- 
ness. But as it is, the statesman who has ventured to ask for 
justice to Catholic Ireland is the man of all others whose attach- 
ment to our own Church is cordial and notorious. Could not the 
clergy have at least tried to enter into the motives of such a man 
as Mr. Gladstone? Could they not at least have opposed him, 
if oppose him they must, in that temperate and respectful 
spirit, which might have done full justice to his reasoning, 
and admitted the great difficulty and urgency of the problem ? 
As it is, they are apparently bent upon a course the only effect 
of which will be to alienate the nation, and to endanger the 
Church which they no doubt fervently love, and for which, in 
this dim, blind, helpless sort of fashion, they are seeking to 
express an undue, because an unmeasured and unscrupulous, as 
well as a dangerous and destructive, homage. 





THE SCOTCH SCHOOL BILL. 


pee has again stolen a march on England in the 
hk) matter of education. She is to have her Bill this year, 
and that Bill, were it strengthened by one single clause needed 
only by the Irish colonies of her great towns, would almost 
fulfil the dreams of English educational reformers. Were a 
child’s absence from school without the master’s consent to 
render the father or other guardian liable to a small fine, the 
Scottish system, as improved by the new measures, would be 
almost ideally perfect, would need, in fact, nothing except a 
little more money for the masters, and a few hundred 
small bursaries in the Universities to aid the very poor. 
Scotland has already a school in every parish, maintained 
under compulsion by the “heritors,” or owners of land 
producing more than a hundred a year. Her tithe, in 
fact, to use the English phraseology, goes to support the 
Church and the school; John Knox, unlike most divines of 
the present day, having held that ignorance was a deadly 
enemy of true religion, and the schoolmaster a diffuser of 
“ light’ as well as the preacher. The people have ever since 
held that opinion, and being besides democrats of the true 
kind, who hold that every occupation is honourable in its own 
degree, they attend these schools without raising imbecile 
difficulties about caste, and position, and wealth. “In Scotland,” 
says the Duke of Argyle, in the admirable speech with which 
he introduced his Bill, “ the universal custom is that children 
of very different classes should be educated together in the 
parish school, the children of the poorest labourer sitting be- 
side the children of the farmer who employs him ; the child- 
ren of the clergyman, and, in some cases, those of the landed 
gentry, sitting also on the same bench, learning under the 
same master the same branches of instruction.” Wherefore 
in Scotland democracy does not take the form of class 
hatred. The masters are generally competent, the profes- 
sion is considered very honourable, it is possible for a 
labourer’s son to get to the University, and keep himself 
there, and consequently, as an American manufacturer testi- 
fied to the House of Commons, “We do not much 
favour Scotch immigrants. They rise too quickly.” The 
faults of the scheme as it exists are rather deficiencies than 
errors. Only one school is provided for each parish, and a 
parish is sometimes a city. The school buildings are often 
bad. The schoolmaster is too often supposed to have a pro- 
perty in his place, so that it is difficult to dismiss him for 
incompetence, or even for habitual drunkenness. The State 
aid is only given to the poor children in each aided school, a 
distinction opposed to the Scotch dislike of distinctions in 
childhood, and chiefly to the rich districts, the grant being 
regulated by the amount of voluntary contributions. All 
these things require remedies, and they are to be remedied, 
not by and by, when the rich have time to attend to the 
matter, as in the case of similar grievances in England, but 
now, this year, in this session of Parliament. 

Under the plan proposed by the Duke of Argyle, and ac- 
cepted, we believe, by the representatives of Scotland, a local 
Board of ten members will be created, of whom one will be a 
paid chairman appointed by the State, two members selected 
by the Crown, two elected by the conveners of counties, ¢. e., 
practically by the heritors who pay the tithe, two by the 
boroughs, two by the Universities, and one by the general 


SS 
| body of schoolmasters through “their recognized institution.” 
The Scotch have an idea that when they intend to do a thin 
too much chatter is undesirable, and consequently this Board 
is entrusted with extraordinary powers—powers, in fact 
almost of a Legislative character. It can take up the report 
| of one of the inspectors, declare such a parish, or part of a 
parish, in any city or county, insufficiently provided with 
schools, and order that a rate be made and schools esta. 
blished at once, a proceeding which, as the Duke said, would 
make the hair of an English squire stand on end, he perhaps 
in his secret soul dreading and hating the education eyen 
more than the tax. The Scotch, however, are less terrified 
thinking, may be, that education, on the whole, tends to rig 
crease rent, and that a ploughman who can read is, even with 
increased wages, cheaper than a lout who does not even know 
how to walk. Then the Board is to have complete, “ indeed, 
arbitrary,” powers of dismissal, which it will have no tempta- 
tion to use unless set in motion by the parish, and power to 
orderthat the school buildings be rendered adequate to the wants 
of the population, and fit for the reception of the children. 
And finally, *‘ some recognition” is to be given to the higher 
education in the parish schools, a large proportion of boys 
going from thence to the Universities, and the paid pupil- 
teachers are to be allowed to count their attendance in the 
Universities instead of attendance in the normal schools, 
a corrective, we may remark, among other things, for the 
grand defect of the class, their tendency to priggish self- 

conceit. 

Supported as it will be by the people, that scheme should 
work well. It displays none of that fear of giving power to 
its agents which is the besetting weakness of English legisla- 
tion, and none of that wretched timidity about compulsion 
which hampers every English statesman, except, indeed, when 
he is about to propose atax. Then, indeed, he is stern enough, 
for in his view it is quite just and expedient to “make”’ the 
taxpayer support the Services, but very unjust to make him 
support schoolmasters for the education of his children. The 
Scotchman, however, either leaves the citizen alone, or makes 
him do what the majority deem it expedient he should do; 
and the Bill, worked in the same spirit of fearlessness, will in 
three years bring the primary education of Scotland very 
nearly up to the level of its wants. But what, we shall be 
asked, becomes of the religious difficulty all this while? Is 
a child in religious Scotland to be taught compound addition 
by a person who, for aught that appears, may not be a firm 
believer in prevenient grace? or grammar by one who has 
doubts whether it is not possible for persons who are not 
Presbyterians to be saved? Well, in the first place, 
there is no substantial difference of religion in Scotland. 
Under three different names five-sixths of the people are Pres- 
byterians, absolutely agreed as to doctrine, discipline, and 
ecclesiastical government, and differing only as to the inter- 
pretation of Christ’s order about the things to be rendered 
unto God and Cesar. ‘ We have full confidence,” says the 
Duke, “that the ratepayers will conduct their religious instruc- 
tion very much as it is now conducted. There is practically 
no difference between the schools of any denomination. 
Parents, as was proved to us over and over again, do not care 
one halfpenny to what religious bodies schools may happen to 
belong, but send their children to the best master, whether it 
is an Established Church school, a Free Church, or a United 
Presbyterian.” In England every trumpery little sect would 
see the country relapse into barbarism, or rather remain in it, 
sooner than surrender its privilege of teaching that the value of 
A+B in theology differs radically from the value of B+A ; but 
the Scotch really believing their creed, do not think heresy can 
be caught, like scarlet fever, by physical proximity to heretics, 
and, as the Duke says, look rather to capacity than ortho- 
doxy. All that is needed for them is to let them absolutely 
alone, “to forbid any inspector to take any cognizance of 
religious instruction, unless the managers of the schools 
desire such cognizance to be taken,” and to enforce a strict 
conscience clause. About this latter there will be little 
trouble. In the Highlands and great towns there are plenty 
of Catholic children, but the Protestants, pitying their inevi- 
table destiny in the next world, placably leave them alone 
in this. In Scotland, says the Duke of Argyle, “it has always 
been the custom in a Presbyterian school to allow Roman 
Catholics the advantage of secular instruction without fore- 
ing on them religious teaching. It has been the universal 
practice, except, as I am informed, but I hope incorrectly, 
with the one exception of the Episcopalian schools, where, 





‘I am told, all children are required to go through in- 
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struction in the Church Catechism,” and where that op- 

ression will be given up when it is found to cost money. 
Subject to this clause, some of the denominational schools will 
still be aided for a time, but after a date to be fixed in the Bill 
all aid to such schools will cease, and education throughout 
Scotland will be left, as far as taxation is concerned, to the 
parochial schools as improved by the operation of this measure. 
The managers in each parish will then decide how far religious 
instruction shall be an element in the curriculum, and secure 
their view by electing a schoolmaster who accepts it, and who, 
if he can teach, will be liked by the people, whatever his special 
view about Ceesar’s rights. 

Is it entirely useless to hope that a measure as vigorous and 
as sensible as this may yet be introduced in England? We 
greatly fear so, greatly dread that the Telegraph, which pro- 
nounces this Bill *‘ too revolutionary, too full of compulsion, and 
too Scotch,” correctly gauges the intelligence of our population. 
The priests and the parsons, and the ministers would resist so 
reasonable a Bill till they died, and the churchwardens and 
deacons, and pewholders and communicants would help them 
all alike, declaring light evil unless it came from their 
favourite rushlight. Whether the people who are meanwhile 
left to grope in the dark care quite so much about it 
may be doubtful, but the opposition of their superiors 
will hardly be overcome, and if it were, a greater difficulty 
still remains behind. The Scotch scheme has for its basis 
the kindly respect felt by all classes for each other, a respect 
which forbids the farmer's son from insulting the labourer’s 
by a refusal to learn at the same desk. Rather than let her 
sons associate with children of a lower grade, even in learning 
their letters, the genuine, high-principled, high-spirited 
British mother would consent to eat them. We must wait in 
this country and do what we can, and perhaps in a cen- 
tury or two we shall reach the level on which the Scotch now 
stand. 


PARLIAMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NEW torture has been recently invented for the special 

benefit of Members of Parliament, and one wonders now 
and then if it is good for them. They are compelled to speak, 
and debate, and move under a sort of literary microscope. 
Formerly their speeches only were reported, but ever since Mr. 
Whitty’s Stranger in Parliament made such a sensation, a habit 
of personal observation has grown up, which becomes every day 
more searching and minute, and must make many members feel 
as if they were in the position of poets receiving unknown 
American visitors. Magazines, newspapers, ephemerals of every 
kind, and even books, are full of personal sketches, and acute or 
would-be acute analyses; while the men who have succeeded the 
old “‘ news writers,” the ‘* London correspondents” of the provincial 
papers, fill their letters with verbal photographs. Many of the 
larger provincial journals make such photographs part of their 
regular supply of matter, giving week by week, or even day by 
day, accounts of scenes in ‘‘the House,”—such letters rarely 
refer to the Peers,—written by eye-witnesses who can tell their 
readers how members looked as well as what they said, when they 
laughed, and when they frowned, how they expanded under cheers, 
and wriggled under the “Oh! ohs!” which do duty in the Ilouse for 
hisses, how the member for Pedlington stretches his legs, while the 
representative of South Blankshire is usually asleep; and also 
something more valuable, the impression each speaker makes on 
his hearers, a very different thing from his impression on his 
readers. Other provincial papers publish such letters occasionally, 
and there is scarcely one of any repute which does not contain 
during the Session of Parliament a few sketches of the men engaged 
ina great debate. Chancing to take up this week a paper, the Dundee 
Advertiser, published somewhere behind the north wind, we read two 
columns of such description extremely well done, and probably more 
eagerly read and discussed in Dundee than even the local news. Some 
of these letters are poor, but the majority are very good, written by 
men who understand the House as well as its members, who have 
keen eyes—perhaps over-keen eyes—for personal peculiarities, but 
shrewd judgments to weigh the effect of every sentence uttered, 
and the force lent to the sentence or subtracted from it by the 
character of the speaker. Behind those who describe, again, are 
the men who criticize, who have a real intellectual pleasure in 
analyzing the minds of the debaters, guaging their intellects, 


studying their tempers, and presenting to the country a mental | 
photograph of its representatives or rulers. ‘Their patient work | 
guides and helps the more rapid sketchers, till in the end the | 


country becomes as familiar with the habits, bearing, temper, and 


influence of all Parliamentary personages as if the electors them~- 
selves were present at each debate. 

In many ways this extreme publicity of Parliamentary life 
is doubtless beneficial. As the great questions grow fewer, and 
the measures of both parties tend towards the same goal, it becomes 
more and more important that the country should understand its 
representatives well, and these descriptions, analyses, and 
biographies help it to form a just estimate of the difference 
between one man and another, dissipate the prestige of mere 
rank, and render mob-favouritism less and less powerful in the 
political struggle. No great reputation that we can remember 
has ever been seriously injured, though the correspondents 
are sometimes a trifle too free-spoken, and the general respect 
for the House of Commons certainly does not suffer. 
Photography is not a flattering art, but it is a great cor- 
rective to caricature, and the tone of almost all these descrip- 
tions is fairly good-natured, rather realistic than wilfully unkind, 
though the writers do sometimes make rather a dead set at a bore, 
and reflect too closely the contempt of the House for members 
who are at once ridiculous and useful. ‘That incarnate interrogatory, 
Mr. Darby Griffiths, for example, was shown up all over the three 
kingdoms as a fool, which he was not, but a person of some ability, 
small discretion, and no tact, who had made it his business to ask 
all the questions nobody else liked to touch. Physical peculiarities, 
too, and especially any peculiarity which interferes with speech, 
are brought into undue prominence, and occasionally, though 
very rarely, great mistakes are made. The great defect of the 
critics is their tendency to describe minds which must change 
every hour as if they were always in one attitude ; the great defect 
of the correspondents, their tendency to trust to the outside. Of 
the former, Mr. R. Hutton’s book is an example,—he always 
forgets that a diamond cannot be photographed ;—and of the 
latter, there are several well known instances in which the whole 
body erred together. ‘The majority of electors in the country, for 
example, never, we believe, understood how a speaker like Sir 
Charles Wood could be admitted into Cabinet after Cabinet, or 
what the value of the most business-like of men—who would have 
made a fortune as a traffic manager—really was to the State. Mr. 
Vernon Smith, again, a man whose mind would have been a con- 
siderable one if it had had any bone, was similarly misjudged, and 
supposed, we believe, in most places out of Northamptonshire, to 
be quite a silly person, petted by Lord Palmerston,—who knew 
men,—for some reason of personal friendship. Every now and then, 
too, a man is * sat upon,” to use an expressive vulgarism, only 
because he is a lord, or shows outwardly the self-conceit many in- 
wardly feel, or forces himself a little to much on the attention of 
the House. ‘These mistakes are, however, infrequent ; and in the 
long run we think the country understands its rulers the better 
and judges them the more kindly for these narratives, which help 
to show parties that statesmen, whether friendly or hostile to their 
views, are at all events men. ‘The old libels of a century ago 
have been completely superseded, and if nobody believes in poli- 
tical angels, nobody either credits legends of political demons. It 
is hard either to hate or to worship an orator when you know how 
many oranges he sucks during his speech, how he manages his 
coat-tails, how he thumps on the table; or, at all events, hard to 
hate or worship him more than his audience do, which is usually, 
though not invariably, the best thermometer to go by. It is 
harder still when you have read a patient analysis of every speech 
he ever made, and see how naturally his mind has grown, on what 
points it will fail, and on what it is certain to be misled. If the 
change diminishes reverence, as to a certain extent it does, it also 
increases sympathy, and the sympathy, or, as we call it in poli- 
tical parlance, the confidence, of a nation is the greatest support a 
constitutional Minister can have. Cavour could accomplish things 
Ricasoli could not attempt. 

There is, however, we suspect, one great drawback to the new 
system. Men who live under the glare of opera-glasses are, unless 
very strong indeed, apt to act, to pose, to seek the applause 
and avoid the hisses of which they live always in hope or 
fear. That feeling is very dangerous to naturalness, and a 
little to originality. ‘The tendency to staginess so marked in 
Continental debaters, who receive their applause or condemnation 
from the galleries there and then, is kept down in the House of 
Commons by many influences ; but it may come when the new 
system is a little-older, and the Member for Blackton knows that 





every gesture as well as every word, every motive as well as every 
argument, will next day be placed as by a lens before the con- 
stituents who can dismiss him. ‘Thickness of mental skin, the new 
virtue required to obviate the new inconvenience, is by no means 
a common quality, and an accidental phrase in the description of 
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a speech will often gall as no denunciation of the speech itself 
could do. Many of the ablest men in Parliament are among the 
most sensitive, and in such men the constant expectation of 
descriptions and criticisms such as are now published can hardly 
fail to increase the self-consciousness which is so fatal at once to 
ease and originality. It is not till he forgets himself that a man 
can do his best, and how is he to forget himself with a burning- 
glass held just over his head? He must either harden himself 
to opinion, seldom a very healthy process, because it gradually 
diminishes the power of sympathizing with it; or he must be 
inclined to display the qualities and ideas which are admired, and 
to conceal the ideas and qualities which are distasteful, that is, in 
fact, to stereotype his mental attitude. ‘he member under such 
criticism begins to feel as if he were talking to an audience which 
might misunderstand him, grows timid and reserved, hides away 
his real opinions if they happen to be strong, gives the acceptable 
reason for a proposal instead of the true one, and gradually begins 
to fear “opinion” as if his own thought were not ten times a 
more trustworthy guide. The political timidity of public men, 
their fear of going beyond the public, is one of the most marked 
facts of English political life; and it must increase with the 
minuteness of observation and criticism, more especially of that 
criticism which endeavours to exhibit the whole man. We cannot 
imagine anything more trying to a man’s mind than the knowledge 
that he is perpetually being photographed from a dozen points of 
view, and that casts of him made from those likenesses will be in a 
day or two all over the kingdom. It is hardly in human nature 
so placed not to try to look dignified, and great as may be some 
incidental advantages in the new relation between the members 
and the public, it has, we cannot but suspect, this one serious 
drawback. It helps with reporting to make statesmen actors, 
intent not so much on their truthfulness to nature as the applause 
which is to follow certain well-known touchs, which may not assist 
that truthfulness one bit. 


THE HIGH ANGLICAN ‘SEVERITY.’ 

HE Solicitor-General has appended a letter to his father’s 
graceful memoir of the Author of the Christian Year, in 
which he gives a very striking illustration of that Puseyite 
‘ severity’ which had been one of the moral fashions—we were 
going to say,—at all events, one of the deliberate practical prin- 
ciples put forward and brought into sharp relief against the ten- 
dencies of the day, till it almost /ooked like a fashion—of the 
Sir J. D. Coleridge’s anecdote is 





original ‘movement of 1833.’ 
this, —walking with Mr. Keble in London in 1851,—‘ I was tell- 
ing him how much [ had been impressed with the diflicultics as to 
the inspiration of Holy Scripture, which were growing stronger, 
and spreading more widely day by day ; and that it seemed to me 
this would shortly become the great religious question of the time. 
I added that there was not, as far as I knew, any theory or state- 
ment on the subject which even attempted to be philosophical, 
except Coleridge's, in his Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit; and 
that I wished Mr. Keble, or some one as competent as he, would 
take up the subject, and deal with it intellectually and thoroughly. 
He showed great dislike to the discussion, and put it aside several 
times ; and on my pressing it upon him, he answered shortly that 
most of the men who had difficulties on this subject were too 
wicked to be reasoned with. Most likely he thought that a young 
man’s forwardness and conceit needed rebuke, and he administered 
it accordingly ; but besides this, it was an instance of that in him 
which would be called severity or intolerance. Ido not pretend to 
say that it would be wrongly called so ; but it is certain that there 
are distinct indications of this spirit in the writings of St. Paul 
and St. John, and I suppose that the more absolute and the more 
certain the faith a man has in religious doctrine, the more 
probable it is that he will be intolerant of doubt in others.” 
It seems to an ordinary mind that has entered with any 
earnestness into the various theological questions of the day, 
almost incredible that Mr. Keble should have been sincere in 
making such an assertion as this. But it is not only perfectly 
certain that he was sincere, but his life was a (somewhat imperfect) 
attempt to carry out this high principle of ‘ severity,’ which was, 
indeed, the principle of the whole school, rather than of the indivi- 
dual man, though many of the scholars seem to think that Mr. Keble 
was among the most eminent of the school in relation to this par- 
ticular virtue. A critic in the Literary Churchman, who evidently 


knew Keble well, says of him in relation to this anecdote of Sir J.D. 
Coleridge's, and by way of a very heartfelt tribute to Keble’s virtues, 
that ‘‘ this sterner side of Mr. Keble’s character. . . was not merely 
a side of his character at all, but rather its staple material.” 





“When,” he goes on, ‘“ at the approach of irreverence or unbelief, 
he was roused to let a little of that strength flash out, you found 
that you were taught something of the thunder as well as of the love 
of a Saint John.” And this critic evidently thoroughly admires Mr. 
Keble, for launching his thunderbolts at the unfortunate persons 
who have been compelled by simple integrity of intellect to admit 
that there are flaws of all kinds—historical, scientific, moral, — 
imbedded deep in the miscellaneous narratives of those various and 
very different authors who have been the means of giving us our 
clearest knowledge of the character and actions of God. The 
Dean of Westminster, in his beautiful and admiring criticism of 
Keblein the March number of Macmillan’s Magazine, commentsupon 
the same moral rigidity of character,—though we need hardly say 
without congratulating himself upon it is as a noble or meritorious 
feature. Asa matter of fact, Keble carried his severity so far in 
this direction that he cut himself off for many years from all inter- 
course with his once intimate friend Dr. Arnold on account of the 
latter’s heresies, and in spite of Arnold’s solemn protest, —‘ though 
with a happy inconsistency he renewed a kindly connection after 
the heat of the first agitation had passed away.” The Dean re- 
marks how strange it is that in spite of Keble’s own deliberate 
support of the marvellously lax interpretation of the Articles 
advocated by Dr. Newman in Tract XC., in spite of his 
own unhesitating assent to ‘‘the most fantastic” interpreta- 
tions of scripture by the utterly uncritical old Fathers, “he 
rejected without examination, without thought, the inquiries of 
scholars the most deeply learned in Hebrew aud Biblical lore that 
Christendom has ever seen,” as proceeding from men ‘too wicked 
to be reasoned with.” And this, of course, was all done on moral 
grounds. ‘The difficulties as to inspiration were in his eyes moral 
sins. ‘The severity which condemned such sins, was a purely 
inoral severity. Doubts of this kind were like the sin of Korah. 
ln Keble’s own words, after describing the destruction of Korah 
and his companions,— 
“Thus rebels fare: but ye profane 

Who dared the anointing power disdain, 

For frecdom’s rude unpriestly yaunt, 

Dire is the fame for you in store.” 
And such ‘dire fame’ he evidently expected for even his old 
friend, Dr. Arnold, at times ; and without any hesitation for such 
a heretic as he of Natal. 

But the ‘severity’ of the old leaders of the High-Church 
party was in no way confined to heresy. Dr. Newman, indeed, 
early laid it down that the old bigotry and persecuting spirit 
which we condemn so much in the Roman Church was, at least, 
far superior to the indolent latitudinarianism of the nineteenth 
century. But it was a ‘note’ of the party to take a ‘severe’ 
line on almost every question. ‘They were severe,—very severe,— 
with themselves, no one more honestly so than Keble. ‘They 
made a duty of severity with each other,—carefully avoiding any- 
thing like mutual praise or the relaxing tendencies of too teuder 
asympathy. Of the little volume of poetry issued by the party of 
movemeut, the Lyra <Apostolica, severity of tone is one of the 
principal notes. ‘There are three pieces with this title, and above 
thirty of which this is the principal string harped upon. ‘The 
writers preached that the pagan age was to be ‘tamed’ by strong 
words :— 

“ And would'st thou reach, rash scholar mine, 

Love's high, unrufiled state ? 

Awake, thy easy dreams resign, 

First learn thee how to hate,” 
wrote Dr. Newman ; and Keble was never weary of singing ‘‘ how 
dire the Church's lightnings burn.” ‘The old Anglican leaders were 
always far more severe and rigid in tone,—far narrower, we may 
say,—than the Catholic Church itself, which some of them have 
since joined. ‘The very uncertainty and difliculty of their position 
seems to have trained them into a sort of artificial and starched 
reserve towards all other parties and churches. Dr. Newman 
has himself told us how severe his tone became towards 
Romanism itself, though he felt that on some sides’ he was 
approaching it. It became ‘ necessary to his position’ to mark 
out more strongly than ever his condemnation of the views he 
still rejected. Fortifying themselves on a very narrow ledge of doc- 
trine, and assuming to start with, the wrong of private judgment, 
the Anglicans were compelled to sce ‘sin’ in a hundred directions 
where it was natural to see only error. Dr. Newman has him- 
self, since he joined the Roman Church, described very humour- 
ously the extraordinary narrowness aud severity of the school 
he quitted. He paints the Anglican as saying, “I read the 
Fathers, and I have determined what works are genuine and what 
are not; which of them apply to all times, which are occasional ; 
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which historical, and which doctrinal ; what opinions are private, 
what authoritative: what they only seem to hold; what they 
ought to hold; what are fundamental, what ornamental. Having 
thus measured and cut and put together my creed by my own 
proper intellect, by my own lucubrations, and differing from the 
whole world in my results, I distinctly bid you, I solemnly warn 
you, not to do as I have done, but to take what I have found, to 


revere it, to use it, to believe it, for it is the teaching of the old | 


Fathers, and of your Mother, the Church of England. Take my 
word for it, that this is the very truth of Christ ; deny your own 
reason, for I know better than you, and it is as clear as day that 
some moral fault in you is the cause of your differing from me. 
It is pride, or vanity, or self-reliance, or fullness of bread. You 
require some medicine for your soul; you must fast; you must 
make a general confession, and look very sharp to yourself, for you 
are already next door to a rationalist or an infidel.” 

That is a true description of the wonderfully narrow ground 
which the Anglicans were obliged to take, and the artificial 
severity of tone by which they were compelled to enforce their 
position. ‘The essence of that severity appears to us to consist 
in an artificial extension of conscience beyond its natural and 
legitimate range, so as to make it cover, if possible, the whole 
scope of the intellectual life. The original instinct of the Puseyites 
was in favour not ouly of covering the whole range of positive and 
even municipal law by ethical sanctions, but of making the 
weighing of historical evidence, the measurement of practical pro- 
babilities, a question of the most rigid conscience too. Indeed, 
Keble himself adopted heartily Butler's theory of probable 
evidence as the basis of our religious life, and applied it with much 
care to prove to his Puseyite friends that they ought to stay in the 
Church of their baptism, and not follow Dr. Newman to Rome. 
We feel no doubt that if, by hook or by crook, any man of 
genius among them could have made out a plausible case for the 
duty of believing in the old Roman numeral system rather than 
the Arabic numerals, or of returning to the old style as regards 
the Calendar, or of regarding the American continent with con- 
demnation because it was unknown to the primitive Church, or 
for preferring the emissive to the undulatory theory of light, or for 
importing morality into any other region of pure science,—the in- 
vestigation of the laws of motion, for instance,—the whole school 
would have adopted it with enthusiasm. It craved with the 
greatest eagerness any excuse for finding a moral basis for 
phenomena which were not in any sense moral at all,—and of 
course the necessary consequence, even amongst the purest and 
noblest of them, was a prim and starched and almost incredible 
severity,—a severity that feigned sin and holiness to be where it 
was next to impossible that any sin and holiness could be, except, 


| was miserably inadequate. The Pilgrim's Progress and the Holy 
War could not always please, and, these exhausted, there was 
little left but a few allegories, reports of the doings of mission- 
| aries, and tracts in which dreary wastes of sermonizing and 
| controversy were scantily relieved by a few fragments of narrative. 
| Beyond these, indeed, there was a debateable land of books about 
| Which it might be doubted whether they were secular or religious, 
and which troubled with many difficult problems the discretion 
and the conscience both of parents and of children. The sterner 
réyime prohibited them altogether, and contented itself with miti- 
gating its despotism by unusual indulgences in food and by the 
innocent, if not pious, resource of an afternoon sleep. Where 
such repression was not attempted the doubt perpetually arose 
whether this or that volume contained the ‘serious ” element in 
sufficient amount to qualify it for a place on the Sunday shelf. 
Wearisome and perplexing as such questions were to the elders of 
the family, they were positively injurious to the young, whose 
consciences were sorely divided between the sense of duty and the 
longing for distraction. It is only too true that Sabbath-break- 
ing is often the commencement of a career of wrong-doing. ‘The 
conscience is demoralized by the presence of obligations to which 
nature finds it impossible to submit, and an imaginary sin is made 
the introduction to sins that are only too real. A ludicrous recol- 
lection of his own schoolboy days occurs to the writer. There 
was one book—he thinks that it was Mr. Gleig’s Subaltern—which 
was specially coveted as an addition to the scanty supply of 
Sunday reading. The story, on the whole, would have been con- 
sidered of a secular nature—but it contained occasional religious 
reflections; at these the volume was trained to open, and 
so contrived to satisfy the casual inspection of a master—an 
ingenious device, but scarcely wholesome for the consciences of 
those who invented it. 

All this has been changed within the last few years, and the 
change began where we may suppose it to have been most needed, 
in Scotland. A crowd of magazines, among which Good Words 
led the way and still retains the pre-eminence, provides plentifully 
for the Sundays of young readers. A glance at their con- 
tents will show that the old rules have been materially relaxed. 
The guides of our own youth would have been shocked at the 
latitude allowed by Dr. Macleod in Good Words, and by Dr. 
Guthrie, who edits the Sunday Magazine,.and who, as a Free 
Churchman, may be supposed to represent the stricter school 
of Scotch Sabbatarianism. We take it for granted that, whatever 
rule the elders of a family may follow in their own reading, they 
place the whole contents of these magazines at the disposal of their 
children, and do not expose them to the perilous trial of seeing 
| forbidden fruit in such close proximity to that which is allowed. 








indeed, so far as there may sometimes really be sin in the mere | No difference can be discerned between such works as Professor 
lust of setting up for oneself a moral distinction where no moral | Kingsley’s Hereward, and Miss Muloch’s Woman's Kingdon, and 
We can quite understand the root of | the better class of historical novels and love stories, and Mr. 
the craving in humble and childlike minds. ‘There is some- | George MacDonald, though he makes the religious element more 
thing almost of dread and awe at the amount of responsibility prominent, scarcely uses it more for his Sunday than for his week- 
and liberty left to them. There is a genuine yearning in| day readers. ‘The series of volumes now in course of publication 
them to ‘refrain their soul, and keep it low, like a child | by Messrs. Macmillan, under the title of the Sunday Library, presents 


distinction really is. 





that is weaned from its mother.’ They like to diminish | the same characteristic, an admixture of secular with religious and 
to the utmost the verge allowed to man, and to find a 
law of guidance where there is none visible. The divine voice 
to them is not a command to choose freely, but a specific 
command what to choose; and if they see a real alternative, they 
think it must be due to their ownsin. Thus the ‘severity’ of this 
school really springs partly of incredulity that God can have meant 
to leave us without specific guidance for a single step of our way, 
and partly of the fertile but submissive imagination which weaves 
fanciful obligations for itself wherever it cannot find real ones. In 
this school, Keble,—one of the humblest and purest of men, —was an 
adept. Both his delicately minute fancy, and the passive charac- 
ter of that fancy, which was rather obedient to suggestions from 
without than creative of new inventions, promoted this tendency. 
And we do not doubt that by spreading moral obligation over 
spheres where it had no existence, he and his party weakened the 
true springs of tne conscience, and paved the way for that modern 
reaction which ventures as far as it can in the opposite direction— 
of ignoring moral obligation altogether. 





SUNDAY READING. 
ons must be some among our readers to whom these words 
will suggest one of the gloomiest recollections of their 
childhood. On a day when games and, in households that fol- 
lowed the stricter rule, walks also were prohibited, even the less 
studious were driven to the resource of books, and the resource 


eP ‘ . 
| ecclesiastical topics. Some years ago few persons would have recog- 


nized a ‘Sunday book ” in Mr. Farrar’s Seekers a/ter God, a sketch 

of persons who were either indifferent or actually hostile to Chris- 
| tianity, or would have supposed the lives of King Alfred and Sir 
| Thomas More to be anything but profane history. 

‘There are many, we know, to whom such an expression as ‘* Sun- 
day reading” is exceedingly distasteful, who entirely repudiate 
the distinction which it seems to imply. ‘What is fit for one 

| day,’ they say, ‘ is fit for another. A book that will hurt us or do 
us no good on the Sunday will be equally injurious or useless 
during the week. It is absurd, it is positively harmful, to mark 
whatever treats of graver subjects with a label that seems to 
confine its use to one day. Our other days will lose in increased 
frivolity more than this will gain in a stricter seriousness.’ True 
as this is, it must be modified before it can be reduced to practice, 
because it implies a maturity of judgment in the community and 
in the individual reader which cannot universally be found. In fact, 
both for one and the other an education is needed. ‘The history 
of ‘‘ Sunday ” itself supplies a useful analogy. ‘The idea of the 
Christian day of rest was undoubtedly suggested by the Jewish 
Sabbath, and those who hold the most liberal views about the 
former would allow that the more rigid laws of the earlier insti- 
tution were useful and even necessary to fix the conception in the 
mind of a material age. In this, as in other things, ‘* the law,” 
to use St. Paul’s expression, ‘‘ was a schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ.” Nor has it yet quite done its work. In our statutes 
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against Sunday trading we preserve some of the Sabbatical 
ordinances of Moses; nor are these the relics of obsolete 
laws; they represent much anxious work of recent legislation ; 
like the Factory Acts, Acts for the prevention of cruelty, and the 
like, they infringe a theoretical liberty for the sake of the general 
welfare. Our recognition of their usefulness does not forbid us to 
aspire to the ideal of a commonwealth in which a respect for mutual 
duties will make their abrogation possible, nor even, though here 
we venture upon more doubtful speculations, to an age when the 
habits of thought and life shall be so well ordered that the day 
itself shall not be needed to witness for interests which are not 
material. The ordinance which made the Sabbath a stepping-stone 
tothe Day of Rest, the positive enactments which train acommunity 
to the conception of a moral law, have that which resembles them 
in the education of the individual and the family. A sensible 
father would scarcely like, however extreme his own opinions might 
be, to see his children arrive per saltum at conclusions which he 
has himself reached by long and painful processes of thought. 
He may have come to disbelieve in the efficacy of prayer, 
and yet feel a certain incongruity and offence in the 
spectacle of a prayerless child. He may even doubt the 
existence of God, and yet not dislike to see the mother still 
**sit with her superstitions at the threshold of life.” Philosophic 
secularism looks upon itself as the outcome of past religions and 
respects its origin; and free thought in the matter of Sunday 
observance, in which, it is almost needless to say, we see nothing 
un-Christian, may accept the analogy, and perceive a present use 
and even necessity in restrictions that savour of the Sabbath. In 
this, as in other things, the liberty which has been reached by the 
mature judgment of the man should not be thrust upon the im- 
minature judgment of the child. Childhood, or rather the age 
which succeeds to childhood, is, except in rare instances, thought- 
less and unspiritual, and needs a discipline with which the riper 
mind and more instructed conscience may dispense. There would 
be great danger lest the youth which had never known any dis- 
tinction in its amusements and reading between Sunday and 
week days, should fail to develop into the thoughtful man- 
hood which may justly claim ‘‘not to be judged in respect 
of days.” The practical application of the principle is, 
of course, full of difficulties; but they may, we believe, 
be overcome by any one of ordinary discretion, who will always 
remember that he must suggest rather than compel, and that an 
overstrictness of rule is even more likely to have injurious results 
than laxity. Such a person will, we are confident, welcome with 
delight the help which he finds in the larger limits which various 
leaders of religious thoughts are uniting to give to ‘‘ Sunday 
reading.” He will recognize the advantage of that which rescues 
the day from associations of narrowness and weariness without 
making it worldly, which keeps it what, apart from all religious 
considerations, it surely ought to be, a symbol of the spiritual and 
earnest element of life ; and he will appreciate the value of a wise 
choice of books which recognizes this element as existing, not in 
theology alone, but in all the better and more serious forms of 
secular literature. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XCII.—CentraLt ENGLAND: STAFFORDSHIRE AND DERBY- 
SHIRE :—Tue Towns.—(CONTINUED.) 

W* have had already occasion several times to speak of 

Tamworth,—the Tamanweorthe, Tameneordige, and Tama- 
wordina of Saxon times, and the Tamworde of Domesday Book. 
This name is interpreted to mean “ the island of the river Tume,” 
at the junction of which river with the Anker the town is situated, 
the Tame running through the town and dividing it into two 
parts,—one of which, with the castle, is in Warwickshire, while 
the other, with the church, lies in Staffordshire, to which county, 
on that account, the town is generally considered to belong. Of the 
history of the castle from its Saxon origin in the time of Ethelfleda, 
and its Norman tenure by Robert de Marmion, down to its becoming 
the property of the Marquis Townshend, we have already spoken. 
The town was of some importance in early Saxon times, King 
Offa, in the eighth century, and several of his successors dating 
their charters from the ‘‘royal palace” here. The Northmen 
totally destroyed it in their overwhelming inroad, but Ethelfleda 
rebuilt it, and made the castle her principal residence. For some 
time after the Norman Conquest it remained part of the Royal 
domain, and in Domesday Survey twelve burgesses are mentioned 
as belonging to the Staffordshire part of the town, viz., four in 





about two miles south of Tamworth). In the Warwickshire 


portion of the town ten burgesses are mentioned. In the 
third year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth the town was 
incorporated, and two years afterwards first sent representa- 
tives to Parliament. The church, dedicated to St. Edith 
or Editha—daughter of King Edgar, and Abbess of Poles. 
worth Nunnery,—‘‘ who is buried here, is a very fine build- 
ing, of decorated and perpendicular dates, with a handsome and 
conspicuous tower.” Formerly, Tamworth was noted for its 
manufacture of superfine narrow woollen cloths, and it has still a 
few manufactories of calicoes, cottons, tapes, nails, &e. But it is 
chiefly dependent on the rich grazing district in which it ig 
situated. The rich woods and fiuely watered meadows in the 
immediate neighbourhood give the place a peculiar rural beauty. 
A mile and a half south of the town is Muzeley, ‘ where, in 1785, 
Mr. Robert Peel established his cotton mills, and promoted the 
construction of the canal by which Fazeley communicates with the 
Northern Counties.” From this time the influence of the Peel 
family has been paramount in Tamworth, two miles south of which 
is situated their residence of Drayton Manor, once the property 
of the Bassett family, and afterwards of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, who visited him there 
once. ‘Tamworth is at present a well-to-do town, with a (muni- 
cipal) population (in 1861) of 4,326, though the incorporation of 
the agricultural districts around in the Parliamentary borough 
swells this number to more than 10,000. ‘The population of the 
municipal borough in 1851 was 4,059. 

Besides Lichfield, Stafford, and Tamworth, mention is made in 
Domesday Book of Tuteberie, i.e., Tuthbury, on the Dove, ten miles 
east south-east from Uttoxeter, as a market-town with 42 homines 
and a castle. The castle played a celebrated part in English 
history, and its walls still ‘stand with imposing effect on a 
height, whose base is washed by the Dove. The circuit of 
the walls includes an area of three acres.” A vast number 
of coins have been found since 1831 in the bed of the river 
Dove, which are believed to have formed the contents of a 
military chest lost by ‘Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, in crossing the 
river when he was driven out of ‘Tutbury Castle by the royal forces 
in 1312. The whole parish of Tutbury has now (1861) only a 
population of 1,982, but the large church (restored in 1863),—a 
portion of the nave of the ancient priory, and containing some 
Norman work,—still attests the former importance of the place. 
In modern times some cotton-spinning has been carried on here, 
and rather extensive glass works. 

A very different fate has attended another place in this county 
of Saxon origin,— Wolverhampton, about 16 miles south of Stafford, 
built on a rising ground, nearly 300 feet above the level of the 
sea. It stands on the edge of the “ Black Country,” ‘ upon the 
thick bed of raw red sandstone which meets the great coal-field 
on its western extremity. The aspect is consequently manufac- 
turing on the one side and agricultural on the other.” Of course 
the latter was the older source of the prosperity of the town, butit 
appears to have grown up under the protection of a monastery. 
Some think that King Wulfhere established this religious house in 
659. At any rate, three centuries later, in the reign of Ethelred I1., 
Wulfruna (said to be the widow of Athelm, Duke or Earl of North- 
ampton), obtained a charter to found or refound a monastery at 
ffamtune—in the year 996. This was called after her, Wulfrunar- 
hamtune, corrupted gradually into Wolverhampton. Wulfruna 
endowed the monastery with lands for the support of a dean and 
secular canons. ‘These canons became so vicious in their lives that 
their dean, Peter Blesensis, after trying in vain all possible means 
to reclaim them, was compelled to surrender his deanery into the 
hands of Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, about the year 
1200, beseeching him that Cistercians might be substituted in 
their stead. ‘This, however, from some cause or other 
was not done, but the deanery and prebends were united by 
Edward IV. to that of Windsor, and so it continued till the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. It was refounded by Queen Mary, 
whose Acts were confirmed by JamesI. On the death of the 
dean in 1846, the collegiate establishment was dissolved by the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the parish of St. Peter was- 


made a rectory. ‘ ‘The fine old church of S¢. Peter, which occupies 
a conspicuous situation near the market-place, was begun in the 
reign of Edward ILI. ; but the magnificent tower and the clerestory: 
were not completed till towards the close of the fifteenth century. 
The church since 1851 has been almost entirely restored,” the 
pews and galleries in the nave still, however, disfiguring the build- 
ing. ‘There is a richly sculptured stone pulpit of about the year 


Wiyetone (Wiggington, a hamlet of the parish, about two miles | 1480. There are also several remarkable statues, old aud modern, 
north-east of the church) and eight in Draitone, (Drayton Bassett, | carvings, &c. ‘In the churchyard is a time-worn column, about 
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9) feet high, with rude sculptures of birds, griffins, &c., spirally | more fortunate career. Ilenry IL. granted it a charter of incor- 


arranged, and supposed,” by some, ‘from the prominence 
apparently given to the raven, to have been erected by the 
Danes,” or to commemorate some battle between them and the 
Saxons. 

Wolverhampton was once the great wool mart of the district. 
It did not, however, attain any considerable position till after the 
discovery of coal and iron in its neighbourhood. Its chief business 
at present, the lock trade (of which it is one of the centres), was 
introduced into South Staffordshire as early as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ but did not flourish very extensively till the end of 
the seventeenth century, when it became one of the chief staple 
industries of the district. ‘The locks of Wolverhampton are dif- 
ferent from those of other districts, their security being effected 
principally by tumblers or levers,” instead of “fixed wards.” 
‘One firm alone (Chubb and Sons) make about 30,000 locks per 
annum.” ‘The population, which ‘‘ at the commencement of the 
coal and iron discovery was numbered by hundreds,” had attained 
in 1861 to 60,860, while the Parliamentary borough reached 
147,670, the parish being little short of 30 miles in circumference. 
‘The growth of the town was, however, for a long time retarded 
by the fact of the land being almost wholly Church land, 
‘which was not a tenure sufficient to encourage people to lay 
out their money in erecting buildings.” From this cause the 
population of the town in 1801 only reached 12,565. It is now 
a great hive of industry, singularly uninviting in a picturesque point 
of view, from the volumes of smoke disgorged from the numerous 
tall chimneys, but with every sign of vitality and rapid growth. 
There are now twelve churches, and several chapels of Dissenters, 
an Exchange, and several halls. “ Besides its trade in tin and iron 
goods, and japanned and papier-maché articles, it has become the 
seat of several large and important chemical and galvanizing 
works.” There are also several brass foundries, and coal and 
railway-carriage works. Its charter of incorporation dates from 
1848, but it first returned two members to Parliament in 1852. It 
is of course well provided with railway communication. ‘The 
corporation have large reservoirs and water-works at 7eétenhall,” 
two miles distant, ‘‘ conspicuous from the lofty tower attached 
thereto.” 

Walsall is situated on a rising ground, ‘on the eastern border of 
the South Staffordshire coal-field, and of the Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire iron district,” seventeen miles south south-cast from 
Stafford, nine miles from Lichfield, and eight from LDirmingham, 
and is now an irregularly built and busy manufacting town, “ the 
chief seat of the saddlery and harness trades, where nine-tenths of 
the bits and stirrups used in the kingdom are made. Upwards 
of 80 factories are kept employed in this branch.” ‘The town in 
its origin is of considerable antiquity. ‘The manor (which is of 
large extent) belonged to Warwick, the ‘‘ Kingmaker,” and after- 
wards passed to the Dudleys. It has long been a corporate town, 
but did not return a member to Parliament till 1832. Its trade 
was much depressed at the close of the French Revolutionary wars, 
but has now entirely recovered. Its population in 1861 was 
37,760. 

We now come to the district of Staffordshire called the Potteries, 
and must first notice the old town of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
This ‘‘ is one of the most ancient towns in North Staffordshire, 
although, with the exception of a general old-fashioned aspect, it 
has very few remains of antiquity to show.” It is built all on the 
side of a hill which separates it from Stoke-upon-Trent, sixteen 
miles north by west from Stafford, and about two miles from the 
north bank and near the source of the Trent. Its appellation 
“ under-Lyme” is derived from limes, the boundary or border. It 
appears to be the lineal successor of Chesterton-under-Lyme, one 
mile and a half to the north-west, where a town and strong castle 
existed (some think) anterior to the Conquest, and which John 
bestowed on Randall, Earl of Chester. Camden (temp. Elizabeth) 
tells us he saw their remains and shattered walls, and Erdeswick 
says that he could perceive the to walls have been of wonderful 
strength and thickness. But Dr. Plot could only discover a few 
traces of them in 1680, and they are now entirely obliterated. 
Chesterton, as the name indicates, was also before the Saxon time 
the site of a Roman station, perhaps Meproranum. ‘The place 
went to decay as early as the time of Henry III., who, having 
granted itto hissecond son, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, that prince 
built another castle at a short distance, and entirely neglected the 
more ancient one. ‘This was the origin of New Castle, though the 
fortress bearing that name has suffered the fate of its predecessors. 
Leland says that in his time (Henry VIII.) the whole edifice was 
destroyed, with the exception of one tower ; and now not a vestige 
is left. ‘The town, however, which sprang up around it, has had a 





poration, which was confirmed by Elizabeth and Charles IL. with 
other privileges. In the 27th of Edward IIL. it first sent repre- 
sentatives to larliament. ‘* Some parts of the church are old, and 
it has a remarkably lofty and well-proportioned tower, with a 
Its chief manufacture is that of hats, which 
are prepared here and finished in London. ‘here is also one of 
shoes; silk, cotton, and paper mills, and pottery works. Five 
fairs and five cattle-markets are held in the course of the year. 
Its population in 1861 was 12,938. 

The modern pottery district includes within it the market towns 
of Burslem, Hauley, Lane End (with Longton), Stoke, and Tunstall 
Court. OF these, Stoke (upon Trent) is the “show place,” 
‘**mainly owing to the beautiful collections of ceramic art estab- 
lished by the Copelands and Mintons.” It ‘consists more of a 
long straggling series of townlets than of one distinct and compact 
town.” The population of the parish was, in 1861, 71,308. It 
has returned (in conjunction with several other places in the same 
district) one member to Parliament since 1532, this Parliamentary 
district having at the sa:ne period a population of 101,207. 

Burslem, called sometimes, from having been the earliest seat of 
the earthenware manufacture, ‘* The Mother of Potteries,” is situ- 
ated on the river Trent, 18 miles north by west from Stafford. It 
appears in Domesday Book as Bulwardsleme, and in the time of the 
Stuarts was called the Butter Pottery, from there being there then 
a small manufactory of butter-pots. Dr. Plot (in 1686) mentions 
the different sorts of pots made there then from different sorts of 
clay dug up in the neighbourhood of the town. At the end of the 
seventeenth century its trade * included the manufacture of dishes, 
jugs, and other articles, all coloured, the white clay not being 
introduced till later on—from Cornwall. In 1720 the town con- 
tained 20 pottery ovens, and in 1759 Joseph Wedgwood began his 
first pottery in a small house called Ivy Cottage. At present, 
Barslem is a very flourishing place, containing about 22,000 
inhabitants, all of whom are dependent more or less on some 34 
earthenware and pottery establishments, dotted about the town 
and the suburbs of Cobridge and Longport.” The town is * well 
built and well arranged.” A tramroad connects it with Hanley. 
There are a modern school of art and public library erected as a 
memorial to Wedgwood, and Burslem is one of the few places 
“which has voluntarily assessed itself to a library-rate.” 


musical clock in it.” 


AMERICAN FEELING ON THE RECENT 
NEGOTIATIONS. 
(From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, It bruary 12, 1869. 
Aas! the fleeting years glide by. Six laden with changes have 
passed wearily enough, as our souls were groaning beneath their 
trials, yet seeming now like the dreams of six troubled nights 
since I began my unwonted but welcome labours for the Spectator. 
But over all the old that these years have borne away and all the 
new that they have brought in, there falls one dark, immutable, 
immovable shadow—a shadow cast by a resentment that twice 
was dying, and that long ago would have been dead, had it not 
been planted afresh in the bosoms of two generations, and that 
towers so high that it is ever in sight across the great ocean which 
divides two kindred peoples. It is the one constant positive force, 
the one unvariable element in our foreign politics. I hoped that 
it was withering ; and certain facts even led me to believe, weakly 
and fondly, that I had done one man’s little share in its destruc- 
tion. It is with grief that I am obliged to own that my hope was 
vanity and my fancy foolishness. ‘The old feeling here against 
the British Government and the British nation is as strong and as 
deep-rooted as ever. It is a feeling that has a spring in the 
bosom of every *‘ American”; and yet it is without the slightest 
tinge of personal resentment. Among the thousands of Englishmen 
and Scotchmer who have visited * the States ” since the Alabama 
set out, in the eyes of the world, from a British port for the 
destruction of the commerce of the United States, I believe that 
there is not one, | am sure that there are few, who did not meet a 
hearty welcome,—a welcome which seemed, because it was, easier 
in the giving than in the receiving. And yet, speaking with the 
frankness and the knowledge which are my only claims upon the 
attention of my readers, I am obliged to say that there is no hope 
of the speedy settlement of the grave questions in dispute between 
the two countries. I am obliged to confess also that the reason of 
this is an unwillingness on the part of the people here to settle those 
questions unless upon terms the acceptance of which by the British 
people is impossible, without a display of magnanimity on their part, 
of which it would be hard to find a parallel iu history. Mr. Reverdy 
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Johnson’s course since he has been in London has given great 
offence here, not so much because of any particular act or word of 
his, but because his tone has misrepresented the tone of his country. 
He has borne himself as if he had been sent to conciliate the 
British Government and the British people ; but he was sent, not 
to conciliate, but to be conciliated. ‘The subject of the protocol 
which he has arranged is not regarded here as a mere subject of 
negotiation and of mutual compromise. In any proposition for the 
accommodation of this difficult matter that will meet with favour 
among the “‘ American” people, the starting-point must be that 
they have not only suffered material wrong, but been treated with 
studied and unconcealed indignity, and that the points to be settled 
are only the nature of the acknowledgment, the extent of the 
reparation, and the mode of the assurance to be given against a 
repetition of the same offences. The value of the vessels destroyed 
by the Alabama is looked upon as the smallest item in 
our books against Great Britain. Far beyond that is the fact 
that our whole commerce was driven from the sea by vessels 
fitted out, sheltered, and refitted in British ports; and even this 
enormous material wrong is of less influence upon the mood in which 
our people regard the subject than the spirit, in which that wrong 
was done, and suffered to be done. If the latter is not first con- 
sidered by those who represent both peoples, they are compara- 
tively indifferent about the first, and even the second. For this is 
the great difficulty in the dissipation of the cloud that lowers 
between us—that the wrong complained of is one that cannot be 
paid for with dollars and cents. You might as well offer a 
gentleman a guinea, or a thousand guineas, for an insult to his 
wife. What are called the /abama claims are mere occasions for 
the reparation of an indignity the greatest that one civilized 
nation ever suffered from another. ‘The money paid in damages 
would of course be taken quickly enough,—by the individuals 
whose property was destroyed; but as far as the people 
are concerned, that money would be only a visible sign and 
witness of an acknowledgment of wrong-doing on the part 
of the British Government and the British people. The latter 
are not very much inclined to sit down quietly to the eating of a 
good large slice of humble-pie; and yet I do not see how this 
question is to be settled without some such performance. Other- 
wise, the feeling of ‘‘ Americans,” too generally I fear, is such 
that they will say, ‘ Very well, if the British people are not 
willing to begin by admitting that they have done us wrong, let 
the matter stand. We can afford to wait for our money, or to do 
without it ; and, meanwhile, we can also wait for an opportunity 
of letting the British people read the law of international comity 
by the light of their own burning ships. And from the war 
which might be the consequence of this measuring to Great 
Britain as she meted to us, we do not shrink ; we neither seek it, 
nor avoid.’ Mr. Seward has throughout his correspondence ex- 
pressed the feeling of those for whom he professed to speak in 
his insisting that the chief wrong we suffered, the source of all 
other wrongs, the wrong of which they were the mere con- 
sequences or concomitants, was the recognition of belligerent 
rights in the rebels. ‘The plea that I have seen lately urged 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, that the Supreme Court has decided 
that the proclamation or existence of a blockade is in itself 
evidence of war, technical war, and therefore of the exist- 
ence of two parties to the war with belligerent rights, is not 
regarded here as having any bearing on this question,—as having 
no more, indeed, than it would have upon the condition of things 
that would arise if Yorkshire were to take arms for some fancied 
grievance, and the British Government, to cut off munitions of war 
from the insurgents, were to proclaim a blockade of its ports on the 
German Ocean. The recognition by us of such insurgents as 
belligerents would be regarded as a parallel case tu the recognition 
of our insurgents as such at the time of the issuing of the Queen’s 
proclamation. 

3ut it is needless, and worse than needless, to discuss this 
subject any more. There is nothing new to be said upon it. All 
the facts are known to both parties and to all the world. And 
unfortunately not only are the facts well known, the damages 
easily to be estimated, and the how of the whole matter as plain 
as day, but neither we nor the world were left in any doubt as to 
the why. Mr. Laird’s doings and those of his coadjutors were 


explained to usin very good English by peers, and members of 
Parliament, and ministers, and leading journalists, and the pur- 
poses of all these people were but the plainer for the protest of an 
honourable few so feeble that they were powerless, as was made 
manifest in every event. 
toward us which is the consequence of mistaking the inhabitants 
of a new country for a new people, and which prevents the 


This is the case,—this, and that tone 











British people, but not individual Englishmen and Scotchmen, from 
treating the “‘ American ” people just as if they were Englishmen 
in another country, neither scorning them, nor flattering, 
nor wondering, nor curiously examining, but taking them 
as a matter of course. The same journal that I have 
already mentioned has recently expressed a great desire to 
know how ‘ Americans” can be treated so as not to offend 
what it calls their very sensitive nature. ‘There is nothing 
easier to be told; and there is, I venture to say, no great 
sensitiveness in the case—not more than is the natural frait of 
some three or four generations of rather rough treatment. Just 
leave off considering at all how “ the Americans” should be 
treated, and behave to them as you would behave to your country- 
men if England were divided politically, and all north of the 
Severn were to set up a new government to-morrow. ‘That is all 
the secret. 

What I have written is not an expression of my own feeling, 
or that of the large, although by no means dominant, part of my 
countrymen who generally think with me. In this matter of 
the Alabama and the like, I feel that we, being at once the 
injured and the successful party, could afford to be magnanimous. 
That we could say, ‘Hear us, for we speak in sad earnestness. 
You have made a great mistake, you have done us wrong, and 
have acted foolishly. You seem to feel this now yourselves, and 
yet not to see the way of requiting your wrong and atoning for 
your folly without a humiliation that you think would cost you 
your self-respect. You are wrong again: you would stand up more 
worthy of respect for your acknowledgment and your reparation. 
But we do not insist on your passing through what you regard as 
degradation. Once more let bygones be bygones. Remember 
what an awful blunder you have made, and open no such new 
account with us, unless you would have us undertake the settle- 
ment of that and of the old ones in our own way—a way that we 
both of us should rue, and not only we, but all mankind, as long 
as memory holds her place in this distracted globe.’-—I am, Sir, Ke. 


ENGLISH ANAPLESTIC METRES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I observe that Mr. Palgrave speaks of the metre of his 
Elegy to Lord Strangford as ‘‘anapestic or dactylic.” May I 
venture to ask whether any real anapzestic metre exists in English, 
and whether the movement we so often call anapzestic is not really 
always dactylic ? 
Take, for instance, [eber’s,— 
“ Brightest and | best of the | sons of the | morning, 
Dawn on our | darkness and { lend us thine | aid,” 
—this is clearly dactylic. 
Now, take Byron’s,— 
“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.” 
This, I believe, is always called an anapestic poem, but it 
appears to me undoubtedly dactylic. Were it otherwise, there 
must be a constant pause, indicating the close of the anapeest, at 
the first syllable of the dissyllabic words. [low unmusical 
this is we can readily see by scanning the two lines as 
anapests, — while, if we scan them as dactyls the miove- 
ment becomes at once natural and graceful. It is true that 
in the latter mode of scanning we must allow for half-formed 
feet at the beginning and end of the lines, but this is immaterial ; 
and, indeed, we may almost consider the final long syllable as 
carrying on the metre to the two short syllables of the following 
line. Ifere is the anapzstic scanniig,— 
“The Assy | rian came down | like a wolf | on the fold | . 
And his co | horts were glea | ming in pur | ple and gold | ; ” 
and here is the dactylic reading,— 
“The As | syrian came | down like « | wolf on the | fold, 
And his | cohorts were | gleaming in | purple and | gold.” 
Surely there can be no doubt about which is the proper 
metre? ‘The same objection to anapestic scansion holds good, 
I suspect, in every case. ‘Take an example from Mr. Palgrave’s 
Eleqy :— 
“ While the year from its cradle comos lusty and gay.” 
Here again, if read as anapest, there comes the unnatural break 
of the metre at the first syllable of ‘cradle’ and * lusty ;” and 
so in many of the other lines. 
Probably among your readers there are several who can con- 
firm, or possibly dispute, my view as to there being no truly 
anapestic metre in English. 
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Let me add that Mr. Palgrave seems to me to have made 
what in Latin versification we should call “ false quantities” in 
several of his lines :— 


“ Our place will | vacant be | e seat kept | for him.” 


We presume these are dactyls, and that we scan them aright ; 
but in what possible way can “ place,” ‘ seat,” “kept” be coaxed 
into short syllables ?—I am, Sir, &c., IL. A. B. 

[Surely “The Burial of Sir John Moore” is an anapwstic 
metre (mixed with trochees and iambics), if ever there were 
one '— 
“Not a driim was héard, not a fiineral note, 

As his cérse to the rimpart we hirried ; 

Not a sdldier disch:irged his farewell shot, 

On the gr:ive where our héro was biiried.” 
Accent, surely, and not pause, defines the metre? but after 
many of these anapests there is a natural pause too.—Ep. 
Spectat | 

“THIS IS MY BODY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The suggestion of your able and thoughtful correspondent 
“FE. V.N.” in your last issue is ingenious, but [ cannot help 
thinking it far fetched. Why should we attempt to look deeper 
than the symbolical significance of the declaration of Christ ? 
Your correspondent says that ‘*‘ to the Protestant interpretation, 
which takes ‘ is’ as equivalent to ‘ signifies’ or * represents,’ it may 
be fairly objected,—if this is what Christ meant, why did He say 
‘is,’ and not ‘signifies’ or ‘represents?” Your correspondent 
gives one answer to this objection by showing that it applies 
equally to those who mamtain that the bread underwent a 
miraculous change by which it became His body. But I would 
ask the previous question,—why should not Christ be understood 
here in the same manner as where He says, “ I am the door ;” ‘‘I 
am the good shepherd ;” “I am the vine, ye are the branches ;” 
“he that soweth the good seed is the Son of Man, the field 
is the world?” &c., &c. ‘The symbolical force of His declara- 
tion at the Last Supper is further confirmed by the words 
given both in the Gospel of Luke and by the Apostle Paul 
(1. Cor. xi., 24), ** This do in remembrance of me.” Remembrance 
surely implies the commemoration of one who was present, but is 
so no longer? whereas, if the bread were to be regarded as in 
itself the very body of Christ, He would Himself be present, and 
remembrance would be out of place. ‘The deep and solemn 
emotion of Christ on the occasion of the Last Supper with His 
disciples, which He knew to be so immediately heralding His 
death on the cross, would, moreover, render it touchingly appro- 
priate to address them by a symbolical action rather than by words ; 
just as symbolism in worship has this much, at least, of beautiful 
significance, that it seems to imply something in relation of the 
soul to God too profound and sacred to be expressed in common 
speech.—I am, Sir, &c., J. RR. 


BOOKS. 


A LEGACY OF VERSE.* 





is painful work making acquaintance for the first time with a mind | 
of rare genius and sweetness which has already and only just left us, | 
and yet left us before its promise had passed into anything like full | 
and adequate performance. ‘There are many of the little poems | 
in this volume which ought to live, which have the breath of true 
genius in them, and which merely to have entered into should be | 
enjoyment. Yet it is impossible even for an absolute stranger, | 
like the present writer, who had never even heard of the author | 
or read ove of the verses in the volume till they appeared in this | 
posthumous publication, to read them without feeling throughout 
the melancholy of something like a personal loss. his arises | 
partly from the delicately pencilled personal character stamped | 
upon the poems, and on the few extracts from Miss Williams's | 
letters which Mr. Plumptre has given us in his brief but | 
most effective preliminary sketch, and partly, no doubt, from j 
the constantly recurring notes of fragility which are to be | 
1d in almost all the most beautiful—which seem generally | 
also the most hasty—of these poems, and which give to 
nearly every one of them the tone of a hurried though pathetic | 
farewell. In one of Keble’s letters which Sir J. T. Coleridge | 


ane Ae 


quotes in his recently published life, Keble makes a characteristic | 
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is almost heartbreaking, ‘‘ because it gets stronger as hope gets 
less.” This remark was made twenty years before his own marriage, 
which, however, as Sir J. T. Coleridge observes, certainly illus- 
trated it. Now there is something of a similar kind of fascination 
in a certain class of poems, not of course because é/icy convey an 
appeal for help,—we doubt very much if that is the true attrac- 
tion of even physical feebleness,—but because the mere impression 
of fragility adds a fresh beauty to that which is beautiful; the 
mere sense of transience, the shadow of coming withdrawal, 
the presentiment of loss, adds not only a new keenness to the 
insight with which we enter into the vanishing gleam, but gives 
also a new softness to the beauty itself, the softness of gentle 
renunciation, of that thrill which makes no demand on the atten- 
tion, but carries it all the more by the involuntary vibration the 
sinking cadence leaves behind. All poetry, if it be poetry at all, 
must be full of life; but there is no paradox in saying that life 
departing is often the fullest life. Fragility is not deficiency of 
life, but only transience, and though that is inconsistent with the 
full sense of power which breathes through some poetry, it no doubt 
adds a very specific ray of vital beauty to poetry of another kind. 
The most lovely thrill in Shelley's poetry is derived from this sense 
of transience, which flickers up and down in it like an unsteady 
flame :— 
“ When the lamp is shattered, the light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scattered, the rainbow’s glory is fled ; 

When the lute is broken, sweet tones are remembered not ; 

When the lips have spokon, loved accents aro soon forgot.” 
The wave of life seems to leap and fall in such lines as these, and 
it is in such lines as these that Shelley’s exquisite genius had its 
most perfect expression. 

We are not going to compare these beautiful poems of Miss 
Williams's to Shelley’s. ‘That would be unjust to her, and would, 
moreover, convey a very false notion of the true drift and bent of 
her genius. But they are like his in this, and in this alone, that 
almost all of them have about them what Mr. Arnold, speaking of 
Shelley, calls * the lovely wail” of a half conscious and half un- 
conscious fragility. ‘They all tremble with a kind of distant and 
airy plaintiveness, not the enduring kind of sadness, but the 
yielding sadness,—not the frayed but tenacious string of such a 
harp as Scott’s or Wordsworti’s, whose saddest tones have a 
resonance of terrestrial strength and fortitude about them, 
but the delicate and ghostly melancholy that seems to be 
attained only by virtue of the attenuation of the chord, and 
through the tendency of a half disembodied music to hover 
over instruments that are near their hour of breaking. Yet 
Miss Williams's gaiety and humour are not less remarkable 
than her melancholy, but all are of the same kind, all have 
the tenderness and pathos that seem just to touch this world 
from some point behind and beyond it. As an illustration 
of what we have said, take almost any of the beautiful poems 
called “ Questionings ” and ‘* Responses,” which seem to contain 
all the boldness of a masculine and all the tenderness of a feminine 
spirit ; but this especially, which is, perhaps, the most lovely of 
them all :— 

“*SORROW AND SIGHING SHALL FLEE AWAY.—Tur Propuer [satan. 
“ Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

How can it happen that these should pass 
Out of a world whero the flowers lie dying, 

Out of a world where all flesh is grass ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

Dear as the autumn, and fair as the rain. 
* Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

Will they then cease, and our souls grow dull! 
Sluggishly soumolent, torpidly lying, 

Lapped in the calm of a deep sea lull ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing,— 
Should we not Jong for the thundering main ? 

« Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All to be done, and our tears gone dry , 
Never a thought o'er the boundary flying, 
Never a grasp as the clouds swing by, 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All faded out, nothing left to restrain. 
« Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

What would our days be cut off from these ? 
If, at the fairy mart, we were life buying, 

Should we not choose them, past things that please 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighiug,— 

Take what you will, only leave us our pain.” 
The couplet in the third verse,— 
“ Never a thought o'er the boundary flying 

Never a grasp as the clouds swing by,” 


mark on the uttaching character of ill-health, observing that it | has the far-away ring of true spiritual ‘detachinent,’ something 
| of the moan of the waves of another world breaking on the hard 


shore of the visible and finite. 
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But this, though one of the most beautiful of these unfinished 

but wonderful lyrics will by no means convey to our readers a 

air conception of the poet's originality of imagination, of the bold- 

ness with which she deals with conceptions that would seem any- 
thing but native to an English girl's imagination. Take, now, 

this, which we might almost call, in some humble sense, a 

companion to the Poet Laureate’s ‘* Northern Farmer,”—not, of 

course, that it involves anything like the same grasp of detail or 
the same complete dramatic knowledge of the class depicted. But 

Miss Williams skilfully avoided the necessity for this by giving to 

her yeoman’s dying thoughts just a faint touch of fever and 

delirium, just that vagrancy of mind which renders it impossi- 
ble to expect that he would paint his standard of life so minutely 
as Tennyson's farmer paints his. Also, she has chosen a rough 
mind of a higher strain than the Northern Farmer, a mind evidently 
often visited by gleams of spiritual light. On the whole, her 
picture is sufficiently vivid and striking :— 

“YEOMAN SERVICE. 

“Ts it death, is it death, that is coming? Well, let it come: 
It has been, like ‘The French!’ but a ery of ‘ Wolf !’ for so long, 
That I think I am glad now at last to find it is here, 
That the enemy stands at the door. Walk in, tardy foe. 

‘When the minister came from Bethesda after my soul, 
He declared I was Pagan in strength. it grieved him to say. 
‘Are the Christians all weak, then?’ [ asked: ‘if so, none for me ;’ 
Let the women be meek, but the men must stand till they die. 

“Holy Father, forgive me! I am but sore angered with these ; 

I am Thine, as Thou knowest, Thine alone,—never bended my knees 
To the Pope, nor the Saints, nor the Virgin; nor cowered to please 
The young parson in yellow, who moans at the Chapel of Ease. 

“T know naught about singing and playing, nor wearing of crowns ; 
But there may be a school outside Heaven for learning such things, 
Or the Master may give me employment I know how to do,— 

Say the care of the wondrous white horses of John the Divine. 
“ Or I might keep the gates ’gainst the dogs of the liars without,— 
I am great against liars myself; yet I lied to the squire 
When I met him, along with the rest, at his coming of age, 
And hurra’d for ‘Our noble young master ’—he, mean as a hound! 

“ And again, wheu the parson I spoke of came here t’other day,— 

Out of church he is gentle, and pure as a woman, and poor, 
And the poverty is such a kingship, becomes him so well, 
That I called him ‘Your Reverence’ humbly: I doubt it was wrong. 

“ Thore’s another sin, too, on my conscience: when we were first wed, 
I was jealous with Janet, miscalled her a sinner one day, 

And I struck her! She lives with the angels this many a year ; 
But I’ll scarce dare to meet her, till Thou, Lord, hast spoke to her first. 

“J would fain make confession to Thee, Lord, before I come hence ; 
But the children crowd round me with crying, and harass my soul. 
If they would but be still for a moment until I am gone, 

And not thrust in their sighing while I am at talk with the King. 

“ Well, what is it you want, then, Kezia? speak quickly, my girl! 

‘Say good-bye to us, father ; nor mutter like this, in your sleep.’ 

Little lass! she is tender and fair, and the boys are good boys ; 

I must help them from yonder. Good-bye, lass! Good-bye, boys, 
Good-bye !” 


The condition of mind implied in the fine line, 


“And the poverty is such a kingship, becomes him so well!” 


is, it will be seen, as strikingly opposed as possible to the pure 
worship of the land,—the ‘ conscientia’ which is adstricta glebe,— 
of Tennyson’s hero. But if we go on extracting all that seems to 
us the product of true genius in the volume we should print 
nearly half of it, and we should have to do so merely to show 
the striking variety of mood and poetical conception it contains. 
What a range of conception, from the first fine piece called 
‘‘ Baal,” the idea of which is to paint the changing attitude of 
man towards the powers of evil as the world grows older, and the 
corresponding change in the voice of God as it pleads with man, 
—to the exquisite little children’s poems, such as ‘ Marjory’s 
Wedding ” and “ Crutch, the Judge,” which show the divine light 
playing on children’s nature with a spiritual truth, as it seems to 
us, infinitely superior to the highest touches in Mr. Keble’s beau- 
tiful but comparatively artificial Lyra Iinocentium. For mere force 
of diction take the following verse :-— 
“Ts it so, O Christ in heaven! that the highest suffer most ? 

That the strongest wander furthest and more hopelessly are lost ? 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity jor pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the strain?” 
Or read the debate between ‘the sisters” as to the preciousness to 
them of their past griefs (pp. 129-131), and its exquisitely 
pathetic conclusion ; or the lovely lyric called ‘* Departed ;” or the 
previous one, headed ‘* Domine, Dirige Nos,” with its wonderfully 
dramatic climax,— 

* Darkness, dumbness, fall on us 
Through the valley groping ; 
Drowning brothers call on us; 

of hoping. 


MS 











But, as we have said, it is impossible for us even to refer to the 
innumerable indications of originality, sweetness, and power in 
this little volume. 

In all Miss Williams’s poems there are sudden roughnesses, 
failures, flaws, but there is scarcely one poem that does not stamp 
her a poet of an order above what it has usually been given 
to women to attain. Ilad she lived, we cannot doubt that 
she might have been known as a poet vastly more powerful and 
original than Mrs. Hemans, one with at least as much originality 
and far less of mannerism than Mrs. Browning. The very small 
quantity of what she has left behind her, will, of course, prevent 
this full recognition of her genius. Still, we think that those who 
have eyes to sce will discover it. 

We cannot conclude without giving a specimen or two of Misg 
Williams’s letters, from Mr. Plumptre’s finely chosen extracts, 
What a perfect bit of description is the following,—better than 
a water-colour as mere sketching, and with a humour and obser- 
vation playing over it worthy, as Mr. Plumptre truly observes, 
of Charles Lamb ! — 

“Yesterday I saw the sunset over the fields; there was such a 

curious bright peacefulness over everything, the cool clear grey and 
blue of the sky, joined to the low green hills by a crimson line, where 
the sun had flung back a parting resurgam before he sank.” ....... 
“In this delicious weather one must keep out all day; this afternoon 
the sunset colours on the sea wero exquisite, and the sky scenery mag- 
nificent—little gem-like bits of darkest blue set in snowy curled cumu/i, 
and lead-grey nimbus. Of course itis utterly impossible to describe this 
sort of thing; but I suppose one’s instinct of speech is ineradicable. 
Talking of instincts, I fancy the desire for some kind of audience or 
public is one almost universal. The few children there are on the sands 
now, play among themselves prosaically enough ; but a grown-up person 
has only to sit down amongst them, looking tolerably good-tempered, 
and may at once enliven them into attempting wonderful feats, casting 
up droll little glances in search of a smile of approbation or amusement. 
I think, with children at least, that it is partly the unselfish desire to 
give pleasure. They like gathering shells or doing, anything for any- 
body. I hear dismal accounts of east winds in London; but the 
swallows believe in the spring, at any rate. They keep arriving in long 
\-like lines. How tame they are when they first come! One 
alighted nearly at my feet this morning and stood looking at me with 
the most charming air of disdain imaginable. Then he perched on a 
lump of chalk, and gave his greeting to the land in a little low song 
—only two or three notes—but wonderfully clear and sweet. Tho gaunt 
old cliff seems to have a fluttering veil of melody thrown over it, it is so 
peopled with divers birds.” 
And take this, for subtle humour,—a criticism on humility that is a 
strong contrast to the clerico-didactic view of that virtue ;—Miss 
Williams's exquisite freshness of feeling and touch makes us feel 
again what we have often felt before, that without a certain play- 
fulness of mind there is little true moral insight :— 

“T don’t know how the good people do who are always lowly-minded ; 
for me, when I am humble, I am detestable, fit only to growl in a hole 
like an Adullamite bear. I was just longing for some moral caustic 
to apply to set me right, when, after the bountifal fashion of Heaven, 
came instead the sweet and wholesome manna of encouragement.” 

We cannot turn from these poems without real regret. As they 
constitute, we suppose, at least the substance of Miss Williams's 
claim to rank among English poets, a claim which can now 
never become stronger than it is, we cannot close without pain a 
volume which is, at the present day, we fear, insufficient in amount 
to give her such a rank, —it was not so once, for Gray’s claim rests 
upon as little, we think, in quantity, on poetry of far narrower 
scope, and containing far less play of light and thought, though, 
we adinit, on far more perfect workmanship and execution,—and 
yet a volume which proves completely, to our apprehension, that 
she had ample genius, with a few years longer of life, to have 


established it. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JAMES GRANT.* 
Tne chief clerical functionary of a rather celebrated watering- 
place published to the world on one occasion a sermon with the 
very remarkable title—‘* God is love, or a Plea for Church Rates.” 
In reading this quaint conjunction of alternative designations, 
one could hardly evade the suspicion that this reverend discourser 
had a dash of genuine humour in him, salt as of the sea. Our 
present author has printed a book with the same title as the ser- 
mon referred to, and if we were to fuse that volume and the work 
before us into one, and construct an appropriate name for the 
amalgamation, it would be, *‘ God is Love, or a Plea for Everlast- 
ing ‘forments.” But there is no humour in Mr. Grant. He is 
nothing if not tormentist, and the devout frame of mind which 
the story ascribes to the sea-sick missionary when he ex- 
claimed, ‘* But for the miseries of the lost, how could I endure 
this trial?” seems to be possessed by hin in full measure. Mr. 
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Grant has given us upwards of 500 pages of lamentation and woe. 
He has fallen on evil days, and so abounding is the evil, so dead 
is the faith, that the writer standsalone, like the one willow-tree 
on the bleak common, which Robert [all described as *‘ nature 
hanging out a signal of distress.” No doubt in this big city 
there are not a few “ deadly errors,” and very many ‘“ dangerous 
delusions of the day,”—we would add, of the night also. If Mr. 
Grant should ever happen to take a walk about midnight in the 
neighbourhood in wiich the Record and Morning. Advertiser are 
published, we suspect he would encounter, in a very concrete 
form, some very ‘‘ deadly ” tendencies. 

He would witness all too palpable signs of the ignorance, the 
pauperism, and the crime which are formidable enough to cause 
the heart of even the most hopeful philanthropist at times to fail 
him. Did he follow the drunken husband, or the slatternly wife, 
or the miserable daughter home to the foul and crowded rooms 
where all the laws of health and all the decencies of life are ever- 
more outraged, he would find materials enough to inspire with 
amazement and sorrow any one who has the common instincts of 
humanity still unblunted. And we must believe that no one 
possessing in even the slightest measure a sympathy with the 
mind of Christ, who lived and died to save others, could become 
cognizant of the degraded and degrading conditions which enve- 
lope the lives of thousands in this metropolis,—not to speak of 
other places at all,—without the feeling rising up within 
him that the estate of the humbler classes is the ques- 
tion which by its urgency and its dangers dwarfs all others 
for the present into comparative insignificance, and calls upon all 
who ‘* profess and call themselves Christians” to make one great 
united effort towards its physical and moral amelioration. But 
apparently Mr. Grant is wholly unacquainted with the circum- 
stances to which we allude. The only evils visible from his lonely 
watch-tower are ‘purely speculative. The old ecclesiastical 
luminaries are fading away, like the flowers of the forest, and in 
their places he descries 2 dismal nebula, which he has with his 
Calvinistic telescope resolved into a cluster of stars each with 
aspect more malign than its neighbour. These stars in 
their courses are all fighting against Mr. Grant's religious ‘“ ten- 
dencies.” It is “awful,” “terrible,” ‘ absolutely appalling,” 
to think of the destructive influences of these new Lucifers. For, 
to speak without a figure, they are all associated in “ the most 
formidable conspiracy which ever yet was formed against the 
religion of Christ,” and their names are legion. From ‘ the 
majority of our pulpits,” both Nonconformist and Established, 
quite another gospel than that of Mr. Grant is preached. We 
hope he is correct in this statement,—while the press groans be- 
neath a load of matter which is “ simply blasphemous,” “ makes 
one shudder,” is ‘ fearfully profane,” and “awfully daring.” 
Foremost among the conspirators by whom ‘ Christianity is be- 
trayed,—as our Lord Himself was by Judas,”—stand the 
** Colensos, the Stanleys, the Maurices.”"t Very conspicuous, too, 
is Mr. Jowett, and scarcely less so is a certain Mr. Davies, who, 
according to Mr. Grant, was very naughty in tearing up at the 
altar, before his congregation, a petition which had been “ got 
up” for signature ‘against the errors,—in other words, the in- 
fidelity,—of Dr. Colenso,” and who is, it seems, ** an incumbent 
of a Church of England chapel,” near ** Cavendish Square.” The 
tenderness of Mr. Grant's geographical feeling as shown in the 
All the 
same, there is no such incumbent of a Church of England chapel 
in that neighbourhood. Possibly the author meant to label with 
his gracious adjectives Mr. Llewellyn Davies, who only hap- 
pens to be the Rector of Christ Church, Marylebone; but we 
are quite sure that he was not guilty of the puerile indiscretion 
which Mr. Grant assigns to an incumbent of a Church of England 
chapel. Another of the conspirators is Robertson's biographer, 
Mr. Stopford Brooke; another is Mr. Kingsley, while the lay 
element of the dreadful alliance is represented by ourselecs, Lord 
Amberley, Jolin Stuart Mill, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and Carlyle. Concerning all of these laymen Mr. Grant imparts 
some inforination to his readers which is quite worthy of his state- 
ment respecting the reverend gentleman who preaches “ near 

For instauce, Mr. Carlyle acknowledges no 
Mr. Mill is ‘“‘an atheist in the most absolute 


expression “ wear Cavendish Square,” is very touching. 


Cavendish Square.” 
God but Nature! 

sense of the term, and on «/! uceisions parades and glories 
in his atheism,” especially, we presume, as evidenced in his 
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| humorous moods, say 


address to the students of St. Andrew’s University. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold we must heedfully shun, for he “ systematically assails 
Christianity in poetry and prose, representing it as a gigantic 


Jraud, which is just beginning to be detected, and will very soon 


be entirely exploded.” But our author’s homily on Mr, Ruskin 
is quite his chef d’eurre. Mr. Ruskin at one time, it seems, was 
a regular hearer of the most popular preacher of the age, and 


to show how the most evangelical ministrations of the 
day improved his moral sentiments, Mr. Grant exclaims, 


‘“‘ Just only listen to his exposure of the sophistries of universal- 
ism. ....,in the course of his advocacy of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Christian religion.” But, alas! Mr. Ruskin does 
not now believe that the glad tidings of great joy to all people 
means the sad tidings of everlasting torment to the great majority 
We are pleased exceedingly to be made acquainted 
with this revolution in Mr. Ruskin’s theory of the divine govern- 
ment. But how has Mr. Grant become cognizant of the change? 
Such of our readers as have not been in the habit of perusing 
‘- religious ” books or newspapers will scarcely be prepared for the 
answer to this question. For all the authority on which Mr. 
Grant relies for his asseverations touching Mr. Ruskin’s change 
of creed, is that this gentleman “openly mentions the matter in 
society.” 

Of course, we are utterly bewildered as to how a matter that is 
mentioned in society could be mentioned otherwise than “ openly,” 
but of this we are thoroughly persuaded, that no * society ” of 
decently well-bred men and women would ever feel at liberty to 
publish, even to a religious world, what any speaker had uttered 
in the intimacy of private life without his direct and special sanc- 
tion. However, this procedure on the part of Mr. Grant is not 
quite singular. For there is lying before us, as we write, a letter 
from the office of a well-known religious journal, in which it is 
frankly admitted that the charges the publication in question 


had repeatedly printed against a certain clergyman were 
based entirely upon reports of his private conversation! We 


ealled Mr. Grant’s lament over Ruskin his masterpiece; but 
some critics might think that his sentences about ‘lennyson are 
the best revelation of the author's highest mood. Mr. ‘Tennyson, 
as all the world knows, has written many very reverent but all- 
hopeful lines about the world ‘ within the veil ;” and the more 
one studies the Jn Wemnoriam, the profounder does the impression 
become that this great writer flees from all dogmatism as a dead 
and accursed thing, and that to save the life of love he must 
become even as a little child, and take refuge in the living and 
enduring Will. The poet knows nothing, he only trusts that 
good will fall at last, far off, at last to all, and every winter 
change to spring. But, according to Mr. Grant, the sub- 
limely simple stanzas, in which the Laureate gives utterance 
to his trust and longing for light, assert the belicf of the writer 
in the limited duration of future punishments, and the ulti- 
mate restoration of all intelligent beings;” while, “regarded 
simply as poctry,” they are “very poor”! ‘This is exqui- 
site. ‘The trust that not a worm is cloven in vain means, in Mr. 
Grant's interpretation, the limited duration of future punishment ; 
and the hope that not a moth with vain desire is shrivelled ina 
fruitless fire, signifies the ultimate restoration of all intelligent 
beings. No wonder that Mr. Grant's book, containing matter 
like this, is, as he tells us, making a great sensation. 

There is another morsel that claims a notice of its own. 
Mr. Grant informs us that, if forced to make his election 
between Ritualism and Rationalism, he would greatly prefer 
the former, and adds, “Give me the Bishop of Oxford in 
preference to Dr. Colenso, Dr. Pusey in preference to Dean 
Stanley.” But Mr. Grant is not predestined to cast in his lot 
with any of these celebrities. All is safe with him. It is his 
merey (sic /) to know that he is not shut up to the necessity of 
adopting the views of cither. And his mercy is great, for he sub- 
joins :—‘* The Ritualists come under the awful condemnation pro- 
nounced in the last chapter of the Book of Revelation on those 
who add to the Word of God; the Rationalists subject themselves 
to the terrible doom which is there pronounced on those who take 
away from that blessed book.” A certain theologian, in the old 
days, in his great sorrow over the delusions of his time, said, in 
his grand, passionate, self-sacrificing way, that he could even 
‘‘wish himself accursed from Christ for the sake of his brethren,” 
and it seems as if he would have gone mad or become hopelessly 


| desponding, had he not seen a Jight on the far horizon which was to 
| him the dawn of a day in which all Israel should be saved. 


The 
great **merey” which calmly contemplates the inevitable doom of 
others had not yet visited his heart. Richter, in one of his grim, 
sthat a certain race of writers who strove mainly 
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to supply their readers with strong stimulants seem to have been 
guided in their literary endeavours by the experience of the Red 
Indian missionaries, who found that the natives always left the 
stations as soon as the brandy was exhausted. In like manner, Mr. 
Grant must have his consolation. Tennyson’s hope is ‘ poor” 
stuff to him. Nothing will suffice for himself but the fierce wine 
of wrath poured out, however, unto others; and he fears that if 
this delightful stimulus is withdrawn from our pulpits, the congre- 
gations will retire en masse, like the Red Indians. 

What, then, is Mr. Grant’s own gospel? As far as we can 
interpret his wrathful utterances, his belief seems to be this:— 
There is no certainty but that of damnation. 
die very young go to heaven, whether, as we presume, they be 
Negroes, Hindoos, or Japanese. But after members of the 
human family attain a certain period of life, there is no security 
as to their spiritual welfare. So long as the descendants of Adam 
have no sins in particular to be forgiven, the infinite charity of 
Heaven may take them into favour; but, as a rule, there is 
no forgiveness for adult sinners. 
save a very few who think themselves believers; and if you 
meet with a statement like this, that God is reconciling the 
world to Himself, you must not take it literally, but must 
interpret the comprehensive assertion of St. Paul by the 
jealous utterance of the Pharisees when they affirmed that 
all the world had gone after Christ. For Mr. Grant’s rule of ex- 
position is this: whenever, in the New Testament a passage is 
found which seems to rebuke our narrowness and our unforgiving- 
ness, which seems to say that an almighty charity did create man, 


did send a divine messenger to win back all prodigal sons to | 


a perfect Father, let the old Adam be your commentator. 
Never, for a moment, imagine that Heaven’s compassion is the 
least like man’s. JWe are to forgive until seventy times seven a 
day ; but God’s ways are quite unlike ours. Our best thoughts 
are no indication of Ilis; for as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so high are our human conceptions of forgiveness above 
those of the Almighty Creator. The works of the Devil are not 
to be destroyed. Christ will not draw all men to Himself, and 
where grace abounds sin abounds still more, and shall remain 
triumphant. On the whole, Mr. Grant would lead men to say, 
blessed are the heathen who never heard of Christ, but woe to 
the majority of all adult persons in Christian countries! 

If there is no fear in love, the converse is equally true that there 
is no love in fear, and the only religion which a work like that of 
this writer could produce would be a religion of hate and rebellion. 

Christ’s Gospel appeals directly to the human heart, to our 
reverence, our sense of justice, our philanthropy. It would win 
us over to the side of God by calling forth our love of truth, of 
beauty, of goodness. Mr. Grant’s gospel appeals only to fear. 
¢* Sauve qui peut” is his alphaand omega ; and as extremes always 
meet, he endorses the latest materialism, which maintains that the 
human conscience has its genesis in the fear of punishment. If 
this conclusion is well founded, then it follows, inevitably, that 
the greatest saint is the greatest coward. 

In conclusion, the impression which remains with us after read- 
ing this book, perhaps more carefully than it deserves, is that the 
writer has not the remotest suspicion of the relation between a 
man’s creed and a man’s character. The aim of every devout 
worshipper must be evermore to be made like his God ; but what 
sort of moral condition must be engendered by the belief, if belief 


there can be, in an Almighty power who ushers into time and life | 
a multitude which no man can number in order to have the satis- | 


faction of tormenting them world without end ? 
Mr. Grant should read a moral against trying to obstruct light 


and progress, in the elephant which attacked a locomotive engine | 


the other day in India. The assault of the ponderous pachyderm 


was to us quite a speaking similitude of Mr. Grant’s performance | 


in this fearful and wonderful volume. 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA.* 
Tnrs handsome octavo volume, though readable throughout and in 
parts interesting, is nevertheless little more than a strong party 
pamphlet on the Eastern Question, its single object being to show 
that in Bulgaria, and more especially in the hill country, the 


Turkish population is better than the Christian, and consequently | 


Western Europe is deceived and prejudiced when it desires that 
the latter shall be free. ‘This thesis is supported by a heap of anec- 
dotes all intended to show that the Bulgarian Rayah is inhospitable, 
dirty, cowardly, avaricious, lazy, superstitious, and deceitful ; and 
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that the Turk is none of these things, and that consequently the 
Turk ought to rule, and in the interests of civilization to reduce 
the Bulgarians to a mild kind of slavery, to make them work, 
whether they will or no, by heavy taxes. Of the writers, one has 
lived three years ina Bulgarian village, and knows Turkish and 
most Slavonic dialects, and the other has lived eighteen months, 
while both have made constant shooting excursions into neigh- 
| bouring villages, and consorted familiarly with the Mohammedan 
villagers. Consequently, the two authors seem to think that they 
must be unprejudiced in their view of the Christian people, quite 
forgetting that prejudices almost insane in their virulence are 
constantly imbibed by acute persons in exile; that, for example, 
many English residents in India, men who ‘ know the language,” 
| cannot be convinced that the people who built Benares have any trace 
of civilization ; that Englishmen in Ireland for centuries believed 
Irishmen lazy cowards, that Englishmen in America often contract 
| a positive hatred of Yankees, that Germans in Venetia frequently 
| learned to contemn the great though widely different race among 
whom they dwelt. There are Englishmen who have resided years in 
Greece whom no argument will convince that Greeks are not 
| universally cowards, and hundreds of Southern gentlemen who 
| had passed their lives among them literally could not believe that 
! black men could be turned into disciplined soldiers. Our authors 
| belong evidently to the class of observers who, it may be from very 
natural causes, lack sympathy with the people among whom they 
| reside, or sympathy with one section of them, and therefore see in 
| that section only bad or gross qualities which doubtless exist, but 
: do not constitute the whole character. Of course, so far as they 
relate facts, theit facts are to be considered in estimating the 
people; but in this case, the facts amount to exceedingly little. 
‘They prove that the Bulgarian Christiaus, kept down for ages 
alike by their rulers and their erced, are very like the lowest class 
| of every other community, a little gayer, it would seem, a little 
| less possessed with the thirst for gain, and a little—a very little— 
dirtier, but otherwise much the same. 

Captain St. Clair and Mr. Brophy make a grand point of this 
| dirt, and no doubt it exists. A people living in a country so 
infamously governed that they have learned to avoid windows lest 
brigands should shoot them through the apertures while sleeping, 
and who do not wash any more than our own lowest class, are sure 
to be unsavoury, and are of course very offensive to cleanly 
Englishmen, so that we can quite believe the following descrip- 
tion :— 


“The atmosphere produced by those arrangements and by the pre- 
sence of a dozen persons who do not take off their underclothing four 
times during the year, and who are, moreover, redolent of garlic and 
raki, is not agreeable to the stranger in Bulgaria; for the Rayah, like 
the negro, diffuses around him a peculiar aromatic odour by no means 
Saban, which makes one feel inclined to apply to the whole race 
Dante’s description of Geryon,— 

‘Ecco colei che tutto il mondo appuzza ;’ 

more especially as this aroma extends itself in some subtle manner 
even to the cookery, so that it is easy for any one who has eaten food 
with both Christian and Mussulman to distinguish both by taste and 
smell the victuals of the one creed from those of the other. After what 
| we have just said about the unfrequent changes of clothes and linen, it 
is not surprising that, as a corollary, parasitic insects of every variety 
abound in every individual and in every house.” 





But all that is not one whit more offensive than the stories related 
a century ago of all Scotchmen, and true to this hour of all 
Spaniards and of a very great many Italians; and, nevertheless, 
| those races have proved themselves capable alike of civilization 
The Turk is cleaner because, in the first place, 


| and of freedom. 
his creed enjoins cleanliness; and, secondly, because he is a 
member of a superior caste, and in ages of domination has 
| acquired many of the instincts of a gentleman, among others the 
self-restraint and personal pride which our authors so mucli 
adinire. Nobody doubts that the Virginian planters were clean- 
| lier and more gentlemanly than their slaves, but that does not 

prove that the power of the planters was not the cause of the 
| dirtiness and loutishness of the slaves. ‘Then the authors say the Bul- 

garians are inhospitable, charging the stranger for what he eats, 

and charging excessively, being, in fact, in that respect nearly as 

wicked as the English and Americans, who do precisely the same 
\thing. ‘That the Turks do not is, we dare say, quite true; no 
dominant caste ever did, and whatever their position now, ‘Turkish 
manners were formed when they were a dominant caste. Indeed, 
even now no Rayah in Bulgaria would dare to raise his hand 
| against a Turk, being, say the authors, cowardly by nature. 
| Well, it may be so; and if so, there is one more reason why the 
| Bulgarian Christians should be released from a thraldom which has 
| destroyed their manliness ; but if so, is it not odd that they should 
| take so readily to the highway as robbers and brigands, and that 
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their Mussulman kinsmen—for we believe the majority of the | take his surplus away. The authors say in one page that this is 
‘¢ Turks ” in Bulgaria are the descendants of converts—should be | a bad economic calculation, but in another they produce heaps of 


so brave? As a matter of fact, every conquered race seems 
cowardly to its conquerors, and the Russian peasant of ten years 
ago seemed as he crouched to his lord as great a coward as the 
Bulgarian. He made a good soldier none the less, and so will 
the Bulgarian when he is made to fight, he being, like the Slavon 
everywhere, an essentially peaceful person. ‘Then the Bulgarian 
is deceitful, as we are afraid sometimes is the Irish peasant when 
it is inconvenient to be frank, and excessively superstitious. He 
is degraded enough to believe that there is a day in the year when 
nature rests as well as man :— 


“Last week a peasant said to us, ‘The 25th March [0. 8.] is the 
Blagostina; it is only a little feast of the church, but it is a great feast- 
day for all nature, for then even the swallows and the bees cease from 
labour : all nature reposes and makes ready for the birth of spring; so 
it is a great festival, for it is that of the new-born spring and of 


serpents.’ ” 


Is not that shocking? You see that belief only attaches to one 
day in the year, whereas if it attached to one in every seven, then 
it would be both poetical and right. Then the Bulgarian 
occasionally gets drunk on festival days, a habit unknown in Eng- 
land ; and the women become disorderly, and try to pull travellers 
off their horses; and, in fact, behave very much like English 
women employed in agricultural gangs. ‘There are relics among the 
people of Serpent-worship, just as there are in wild parts of Ireland 
of the Moloch-worship of the Pheenicians ; and the Rayahs believe 
in vampires and witches, just as a great many French peasants 
do now. Above all, their priests are very ignorant and oppres- 
sive, demanding that all church fees shall be paid in advance :— 


“The curate assents, and follows his rector, fancying that he is going 
to make a round of visits in the parish: after a minuto’s walk along a 
muddy rozd an old woman stops them, saying, ‘Papas, my husband 
Tanaz is dying, and he implores you for the love of heaven to come and 
see him.’—‘Iiave you got the seventy piastres?’ is the reply of the 
priest—* We are poor: very, very poor, Papas.’—* That's a lic, 
Tranitza, you are quite rich enough to pay me.’—* But the funeral only 
costs forty piastres!’—‘ That’s what [ have to pay to the Wladyka, but 
do you suppose I have bought this parish in order to make nothing out 
of it? Pay me the seventy piastres or .’—‘ Then I will sell the cow 
and pay you .'—* Not a bit of it, I shan’t give credit.’— Bozé, Bozé ! 
my husband is dying!'"—‘ Let him die, then, if you are not going to 
pay me!—The curate offers to go and console the dying man, for, 
thanks to Professor Max Miiller’s lectures, he has understood something 
of this dialogue, though he is rather astonished at the absence of the 
Meso-Gothic element ; but the Papas stops him with, ‘What! you'd go 
and rol) me of my seventy piastres? these people will never pay unless 
we got it out of them in advance.’—The woman goes away sobbing, and 
the sensitive heart of the Oxonian is so touched that he ventures to offer 
the sum in question to his rectur, who accepts it with the greatest possi- 
ble condescension, and calls back Tranitza.—'This young gentleman 
has advanced some of the money for you, so I'll come and see your hus- 
band for you presently, but get ready for me two dozen eggs, six fowls, 
and five sahans of flour.—The Tukhan is reached, and they enter, 
slightly to the surprise of the curate when he finds himself in a very 
dingy and disreputable-looking pot-house ; but as all the villagers rise 
and kiss his hands as well as those of the Papas, he fancies that he is 
being presented to his parishioners. Time passes rapidly with the 
Papas, who calls for innumerable small glasses of raki varied by num- 
berless big tumblers of wine. About four o’clock he begins to sing un- 
clerical songs, and by five he cannot stand upright. At this stage enters 
the son of Tanaz, asking him to visit his father, who is at death's door. 
‘Get along with you,’ says the Papas, whom his potations have ren- 
dered ill-tempered, adding a strong-tlavoured Turkish oath much in 
use amongst the Rayahs. The young man has also been drinking, pro- 
bably to drown his grief, and he answers so rudely that the Papas raises 
his arm to strike him; a scuffle ensues,” &c., &e. 











Are we dreaming, or have we read scenes almost identical with 
that in descriptions of Irish and Italian life? And how is it, if the 
Turkish Government is so good for the country, that the purchase 
of parishes is not prevented? But it is on the laziness of the 
Rayah that our authors are strongest. He is, they say, as a 
farmer, very well placed; for his direct taxes, exclusive of rent, 
only amount to 18s. per household per annum, or more than 
double the Indian average; while he obtains as much land as he will 
for a tenth of the produce per annum, the truth being, we conceive, 
that, as in every other Eastern country, the land is /is, subject to 
the Government due, which is, we admit, in theory sufliciently 
light. Having much land, he cultivates it very roughly, as farmers 
do in the West, and proves to a demonstration his consummate 
and disgraceful ignorance of agriculture by raising without 
manure as much wheat per acre as the British farmer does with 
it. ‘The amount of produce,” say the authors, “ equals the 


average of a good year in England ;” bat then the Bulgarian wastes | 


seed, and does not use the manure of his village, any more than 
we do that of our cities, and has a fertile soil and a favourable 
elimate, and declines altogether to grow more than he chooses, 
having a traditional fear that if he 


grew rich some Turk would i 


figures to show that the right of collecting the tithe is sold to the 
| farmer of the revenue, that he expects 100 per cent. profit, and 
| that, as a final result, the peasant pays just three times what 
| reaches the State. Now a rentof a third of the gross produce is a 
heavy one, and till the meaus of export are a little easier, may well 
deter the cultivator from extending his cultivation till it involves 
| hired labour. Moreover, no corn can be cut till the tax-gatherer 
‘has been round to inspect, and he “ frequently appears two or 
| three weeks after the corn has been cut, during the whole of 
which time it remains at the mercy of the weather, or of the 
pigeons, who never fail to exact their tithe from it. In looking at 
the sheaves thus left upon the fields, we have frequently noticed 
that from the heat of the sun and other causes much of the grain 
falls out, and that instead of sixty or seventy grains in the ear we 
could rarely find more than a third of that number, whilst every 
day the loss became greater and greater.” Very lazy person the 
Bulgarian !—who in the teeth of that system rivals the English 
farmer in his crop, and quite worthy the heavy taxation by which 
the authors would as a public benefit to Europe compel him to 
produce more wheat. For, say they,—‘‘ If the Rayah worked as 
he ought to work, England and France would buy their bread 20 
per cent. cheaper, which means that the labouring classes in these 
countries would lire one day more in sic; and this 20 per cent. might 
perhaps even do much in checking pauperism ; this aspect of the 
Rayah is probablya novel one, but surely it merits serious considera- 
tion.” If he were enslaved as well as taxed, he would probably do 
better still; and apparently Captain St. Clair and Mr. Brophy would 
hardly shrink from this conclusion, fer they say that emancipation 
has ruined Russia, which was getting civilized. An odder compost 
of prejudices than some of their ideas we do not remember to have 
secn, prejudices the more striking because, whenever they discuss 
the country Turks, they are not only kindly, but full of insight 
and shrewdness. With their description of this caste we heartily 
sympathize, only adding to it that these honest, hospitable, 
abstemious, and truthful country Turks are, as they admit, incap- 
able of civilization,—the civilized ‘Turk being a Turk without 
Eastern virtues and with Western vices,— and, as they do not 
admit, has been the cause of all the degradation they depict 
among his subjects. To estimate Spartan institutions we must ask 
not, what were the Spartans, but what were the Helots? By the 
account of these residents, the Bulgarians are very quiet, submis- 
sive farmers, who raise a great crop, pay heavy taxes, drink a good 
deal, laugh a good deal, are very superstitious, are very dirty, and 
altogether as like ‘Tipperary men in sheepskin as the y can possibly 
be. Well, there are hopes of ‘Tipperary men. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER.* 

Ix this, his newest work, Mr. Dixon lays the scene of his story 
no longer across the Atlantic, but in the very midst of us—in that 
most unfashionable of all places, the City—a locality nowadays 
too much neglected by those not struggling in the race for wealth, 
and at night still and deserted as a city of the dead. Yet here 
rises the famous pile to which, we are told, cling so many precious 
associations of the past,—*‘ the most ancient and most poetic pile 
in Europe” :— 

“ Seen from the hill outside, the Tower appears to be white with age and 
wrinkled by remorse. The home of our stoutest kings, the grave of our 
noblest knights, the scene of our gayest revels, the field of our darkest 
crimes, that edifice speaks at once to the eye and to the soul. Grey keep, 
green tree, black gate, and frowning battlement stand out apart from all 
| objects far and near them, menacing, picturesque, enchaining ; working 
on the senses like a spell; and calling us away from our daily mood 
into a world of romance, like that which we find painted in light and 
shadow on Shakespeare's page. Set against the Tower of London— 
with its eight hundred years of historic life, its nineteen hundred years 
of traditional fame—all other palaces and prisons appear like things of an 
hour. .... Theo Tower has an attraction for us akin to that of the 
house in which we were born, the school in which we were trained, Go 
where we may, that grim old edifice on the Pool goes with us; a part of 
all we know, and of all we are. Put seas between us and the Thames, 
this Tower will cling to us, like a thing of life. It colours Shakespeare's 
page. It casts a momentary gloom over Bacon's story. . . . Even as to 
length of days, the Tower has no rival among palaces and prisons.” 


And Mr. Dixon goes on to prove that all Europe cannot show any- 
thing to compare with this old fortress of ours, and to state that all 
her palaces and prisons not already swept away are of comparatively 
| modern date, and certainly of fewer important national associations. 





| He then takes us through many interesting chapters descriptive 
of the growth and internal arrangement of this State Prison ; of 
the cells and chambers of the seditious and unfortunate ; of the 
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prisoners, their treatment and fate; of the prison rules, and the 
Constable’s rights. He enlightens us as to the site of the Law 
Courts, where of old the Pleas of the Crown and the Common Pleas 
were wont to be heard,—a bit of news to the public, but in fact 
published several years ago under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls in the Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Middle Ages (Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis). 
Then we have the Tower Warden’s monopoly of poaching with 
kidels in the Thames and the incessant disturbances that resulted 
from this injustice; an account of the construction of the wharf 
and its adjuncts, its legends, and its busy scenes of every- 
day life; there is also much told of the celebrated White Tower, 
the most ancient part of the whole fortress, and the one most 
famous for its ten thousand heart-stirring associations of good and 
evil. And now we come to those illustrious and unfortunate persons 
who were confined in the Tower from the time of the Conquest to 
the close of James I.’s reign. Mr. Dixon tells us of them all 
separately, and endeavours by some bright pictorial incidents to 
enlist our special sympathy for his heroine Queens. Elinor of 
Provence, Anne Boleyn, the Princess Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, 
and Margaret Lennox, mother of Darnley, all receive their proper 
share of attention, whilst their troubles and misfortunes are 
narrated in a manner that secures for them our warmest pity and 
commiseration. 

The following is a touching account of the last moments of Lady 
Jane Grey, the Nine Days’ Queen, an account, by the way, that 
appears to be paraphrased from Hollingshed’s description of the 
same subject in Lord de Ros’ Memorials of the Tower of London. 
When the time of her execution drew near,— 


“She stood up on her feet [!], and took off her gloves and kerchief, 
which she gave to Elizabeth Tylney. The Book of Psalms she gave to 
Thomas Brydges, the Lieutenant's Deputy. Then she untied her gown, 

‘ and took off her bridal gear. The headsman offered to assist her, but she 
put his hands gently aside, and drew a white kerchief round her eyes. The 
veiled figure of the executioner sank at her feet, and begged her forgive- 
ness for what he had now todo. She whispered in his ear a few soft 
words of pity and pardon; and then said to him openly, ‘I pray you 
despatch me quickly.’ Kneeling before the block, she felt for it blindly 
with her open fingers. One who stood by her touched and guided her 
hand to the place it sought; when she laid down her noble head, and 
saying, ‘Lord, into Thy hands I commend ny spirit,’ passed, with the 
prayer on her lips, into her everlasting rest.” 

Of the narratives of remarkable men that follow in rapid suc- 
cession, we may single out for special commendation that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the friend of Shakespeare and of Bacon, as possess- 
ing many new biographical particulars. This hero, of whom so 
much has before been written, is “‘the most eminent and most 
interesting prisoner ever lodged in the Tower. ... . . eminent 
by his personal genius, interesting from his political fortune.” We 
have here presented to us a large amount of minute information of 
his daily life and habits during his prolonged imprisonment, and a 
good deal of hitherto excluded light is thrown on matters con- 
nected with his political career. Lut we refer our readers to this 
graphic and amusing sketch without quotation. 

Very frequently, however, Mr. Dixon appears to lose sight of 
what he has taken in hand, viz., ‘the throwing light into the 
cells once occupied by the heroes and heroines of English history ;” 
he quits the Tower for long periods at a time, and plunges into 
history, giving us several detached and well-padded dramas, 
welcome enough in their proper place, but here stale and unprofit- 
able, and this, too, when we are longing to get back to our friends 
at the Tower ; it may be that some of the chief personages in this 
irrelevant history eventually paid the penalty of their crimes on 
Tower Hill or Tower Green, and it is possible that some of them 
may have passed a night or two within the Tower walls; but this 
is no excuse for inflicting upon us the whole history of their 
politics and the chain of events that finally brought them to the 
block. For instance, with the fascination for her memory that all 
who saw her had for her fair face, Mr. Dixon relates at some 
length the old, old story of Mary, Queen of Scots,—her intrigues 
and reverses, her duplicity and love-making, her misfortunes and 
disgrace, but it does not appear that she ever came near the Tower of 
London at all, certainly not as acaptive. Then,again, there is a mass 
and maze of names in chap. 14 perfectly bewildering and altogether 
extraneous. We are told of there being eight heirs to the Crown 
on the death of Edward VI., and are accordingly furnished with 
full particulars as to their claims and genealogical lists of the 
various families, partizans, and collateral branches. 

We have also to complain of the numerous inaccuracies of detail 
that occur throughout the book, more especially in reference to 
the inscriptions cut on the walls by the prisoners during their 
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otherwise misrepresented; and of those quoted by Mr. Dixon 
which we have examined on the walls, there is scarcely one that 
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is not inaccurate in some way or other. ‘Thus, on one jamb of 
the larger cell in the erypt of St. John’s Chapel, Mr. Dixon gives 
the following :— 

T. CULPEPPER OF DARFORD. 
It should run thus :— 

T. CULPEPER OF AILSFORD—KENT. 

Again, in the vaults below the same chapel there is an inscrip- 
tion by one Fisher, a Jesuit father concerned in the Powder 
Plot; Mr. Dixon writes it thus :— 

SACRIS VESTIBUS INDUTUS 

DUM SACRA MYSTERIA 

SERVANS, CAPTUS ET IN 

HOC ANGUSTO CARCERE 

INCLUSUS. I. FISHER. 

Now, it is a curious fact that this inscription tallies precisely 
with that given by Lord de Ros in his Memorials of the Tower of 
London, except that the latter writes “*R. Fisher,” instead of 
‘¢ J, Fisher,” and yet both inscriptions are wrongly put and totally 
at variance with the real one; the top line is illegible, but the 
rest of the inscription runs thus :— 

VESTIBUS SACRIS IN 
CUBICULO CARCERIS 

MEL INVENTIS HIC 
INCLUDOR. R. FISUER. 

It is, we think, quite plain that Mr. Dixon has not troubled 
himself much with these facsimiles, but has been content to abide 
by the authority of others, and we must blame him for being so 
careless in his reproduction of these handwritings on the pages of his 
own book. He has said so little of the architectural features of the 
‘lower that we suppose he must have had misgivings as to his power 
to handle them at all, and this supposition is strengthened by the 
little he has said. We would ask where are the ‘‘ marble shafts ” 
and * delicate traceries ” alluded to on page 9? ‘The shafts are of 
quite modern date, and made of fire-stone, and as to the traceries, 
we have been unable to discover that they exist elsewhere than in 
the author's fertile imagination. 

When speaking of the Water Gate (page 21), or St. Thomas's 
Tower, he tells us that ‘ one of the rooms, fitted up as an oratory, 
and haying a piscina still perfect, is called the Confessor’s Chapel.” 
No such thing. ‘The Confessor’s Chapel, with the perfect piscina 
therein, is in the Hall or Wakefield Tower ; but there is a little chapel 
in St. Thoinas’s Tower, in two of the windows of which may be seen 
portions of two piscine. Mr. Dixon is a little premature, tosay the 
least of it, when he speaks of the Hall Tower (page 17), ‘ now 
sparkling with jewels;” the jewels never have been deposited 
there, and are not likely to be so for many mouths. 

We consider, too, that Mr. Dixon has errors of omission besides 
those of commission to be laid to his charge. Why should he not 
tell us something about the famous stake at which so many poor 
wretches were burnt to death, and which now lies charred to half 
its original length in the dungeons near the Bloody Tower? why 
ignore so interesting an inscription as that of ANNE BOULLEN (sic) 
in the Martin Tower, and why say next to nothing of St. John’s 
Chapel, so famous in history and so noble in its simple Norman 
architecture ? 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that if Mr. Dixon was 
ambitious to obtain for his book the dignity of a history, he must, 
from want of references, dearth of dates, and reliance on second- 
hand authorities, have failed to attain to that rank ; but if his aim 
was only to provide the public with some light historical reading, 
we consider he has succeeded well, and, on the whole, we can 
speak very favourably of Mr. Dixon’s book. 

Except for the errors of detail of the kind alluded to, and that 
he wanders away too often from the beaten track he has himself 
prescribed for his readers, and leads them into regions of history 
where they will not care to follow, there is little that we 
can find fault with. There are here and there bits of 
writing that we must condemn as flashy or sensational, but 
for the most part the style is good and the tone commendable. 
History, biography, and novel are all welded together and re- 
produced in the form of an historical romance, bright and spark- 
ling in its anecdote, and generous in its display of new and in- 
teresting information; Mr. Dixon is anxious to recognise all the 
old and familiar traditions of the Tower when he can substantiate 
them by the authority of the State Papers, and he is especially 
eager to draw people (and people of higher and more educated 
taste) to a better conception of all that our great prison has so 
much reason to be proud of, and to a right appreciation of the 


confinement in the Tower ; they are not only incorrectly spelt, but j exceeding richness of its associations. 
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KING AND MUNRO'’S HORACE.* 

Tur work of editing the great classical authors is being carried 
on nowadays with great activity. Even the thankless labour of 
translating them finds numerous devotees. But books intended 
for scholars, in the technical sense of that word which distinguishes 
it from students, appear less frequently than they did half a 
century ago. ‘The beautiful voluine before us is all the more 
welcome. Horace seems doubly enjoyable when we can get him 
free from the suggestion of examinations. 

The edition with which we naturally compare the present is the 
richly illustrated volume which appeared some twenty years ago 
under the care of the late Dean of St. Paul's, and which has 
attained a very considerable popularity. We have no wish to 
speak depreciatingly of that work. It will probably continue to 
hold, as indeed it deserves to hold, its place as the “illustrated 
Horace.” The very numerous designs with which it is adorned 
are generally well chosen and almost invariably well executed. 
Of the life of the poet it is sufficient to say that it is worthy of 
its author, who indeed found in it a subject singularly well suited to 
his genius. The work of Messrs. King and Munro appeals less 
strongly to popular tastes. It is a handsome volume, and admirably 
printed, but of a studied simplicity of appearance. But its great 
charm to the eyes of those who are best qualified to judge is its 
genuine and workmanlike aspect. It is seldom, indeed, that two 
such workmen as the two editors can be found to unite their 
labours. England contains no finer Latin scholar than Mr. 
Munro; and Mr. King, in the branch of knowledge which he has 
made peculiarly his own, the history of gems, can scarcely be said 
to have arival. Between them they have produced a valuable and 
thoroughly trustworthy book, a text which in all probability more 
nearly resembles what Horace actually wrote than anything that 
has before been given to the world, and a series of illustrations 
which are really authentic representations of ancient life. 

These illustrations Mr, King takes exclusively from gems. 
says in his preface :— 


He 


“T boldly undertake, in good hope of success, to illustrate my author's 
ideas by precisely the same pictorial renderings of them as he would 
himself have selected, had such a method of enhancing the attractions of 
a book been fashionable in his day. And this assertion, presumptuous 
as it may appear to the uninitiated, may be substantiated with little 
difficulty. All persons conversant with ancient art are aware that en- 
graved gems filled exactly the same place in the Roman world as prints 
on paper do in the modern: all subjects, 

* Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas,’ 

being embodied in their medium, and by means of impressions circulated 
all over the Empire. No theme was too high or too low for their scope, 
the profoundest mysteries of religion and the broadest caricature, 
imperial majesty and the puffs of a quack doctor, with every other 
expression of the various feclings of our nature, claimed goms for their 
exponents.” 

And, as he remarks, 

“Gems have a peculiar claim to be enlisted in the service of that 

poet who was the favourite and intimate friend 

*Quem vocas “ dilecte,” Mwcenas,’ 

of one himself the most enthusiastic amateur in them, and the warmest 
patron of gem engravers. The unfading immortality of these vehicles 
of art tempts one to indulge the pleasing illusion, truly an ‘ amabilis 
insania,’ that among the numerous intagli decorating these pages, 
some one or two may actually have charmed the eye and stimulated the 
imagination of the tasteful poet.” 


The illustrations may be divided into two classes, the first 
consisting of portraits and historical memorials, the second of 
mythological subjects. ‘The first of these seems to us to be of 
peculiar value, a value which is much enhanced by the notes which 
Mr. King supplies, stating as they do with the utmost precision 
and candour the claims to acceptance which each object possesses. 
It may be observed that he very seldom admits anything of the 
genuine antiquity of which he is not convinced, but that he more 
frequently follows generally received opinion or probable con- 
jecture in assigning names to several portrait gems of which tire 
nomenclature is uncertain. ‘The portraits, indeed, are many of 
them singularly characteristic, and their force and individuality 
are well preserved by the process of wood-engraving, which has 
been here used to reproduce them. Any one who will compare 
the three heads, Maecenas, Augustus, and M. Agrippa, which 
illustrate the first, second, and sixth odes of the first book, with 
the same three subjects as they appear in the same places in Dean 
Milman’s Horace, cannot fail to be struck with the great superiority 
in individuality and genuine portrait-like character which the 
gem appears to possess over the bust. Among other interesting 
subjects of this class may be mentioned the heads of Juba, King 
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of Numidia, exhibiting the elaborately curled hair which 
made Cicero speak of him as an adolescens bene capillatus ; 
of M. Antonius, a face marked with some power, but of a heavy 
and sensual coarseness; of Julius Caesar, a very characteristic 
portrait, which Mr. King considers to be indubitably genuine ; a 
Persian king of the Sassanian dynasty, a very interesting and 
beautiful subject, though, as Mr. King thinks, later than the time 
of Horace by thre2 centuries ; Perseus, the last of the Macedonian 
kings; the younger Pompey, who exhibits in his bearded face 
a characteristic difference from the Roman fashion of the day ; 
and a very beautiful portrait of Tiberius in his youth. We notice, 
also, a very striking head of Epicurus, and another of Aristippus, 
which certainly exhibits him as “in cute curanda plus xquo 
operatus.” ‘The satyr-like look which is commonly ascribed to 
Socrates is far more marked in the face of Democritus. A doubt- 
ful portrait of Horace on the title-page displays in its smooth 
almost sensual features what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call the 
poet’s want of “adequacy.” A drawing in Dean Milman's 
edition from a coin, we know not of what claims to authority, 
represents a far more vigorous face. Sometimes indeed we are 
inclined to regret that Mr. King’s design has not included 
the illustrations which might be taken from coins, furnishing 
as they do some of our most authentic instances of ancient 
portraiture. Dean Milman gives us from this source some 
heads, among which we may instance those of Sappho, 
Alexus, Philip of Macedon, and of Regulus, which every 
one must be at least willing to believe in. In the represen- 
tation of scenes again, the limited space of the gem did not afford 
the same opportunities as were given by mural decorations, vase 
painting, and the like, and Mr. King’s illustrations of this kind, 
excellent as they are, are from the nature of the case less satisfac- 
tory than his portraits. Compositions of two or more figures are 
rare, and therefore such important subjects as sports, sacrifices, 
and battles cannot be adequately represented. We must notice 
one ingenious interpretation by which Mr. King makes into a 
“Death of Cato” what has been commonly represented as the 
** Suicide of Ajax.” But is it likely that the figure in this case 
would have been nude ? 

Mr. Muunro’s labours on the text have been chiefly devoted to 
restoring it to what may be supposed to have been its pristine 
condition from the corruptions with which the carelessness or per- 
versity of ages has disfigured it. He has, wisely we think, dis- 
carded the innovation of the division into stanzas, and he 
has restored, probably to as great an extent as modern knowledge 
admits, the genuine spelling. ‘ Dammae,” umerus, nequiquam, 
raeda, paelex, for damae, humerus, nequidquam, rheda, pellex, 
will seem novelties to many readers, but are, without a question, 
a return to ancient practice. In his dealing with the text in the 
more important matter of readings Mr. Munro is very cautious. 
Every one, indeed, as he justly remarks, “ must introduce con- 
jectures into his text ;” for the reading of the MSS. is occasionally 
sheer nonseuse ; but the modern practice of criticism has been to 
resort to them only in the last extremity, and Mr. Munro adheres. 
faithfully to it, even when he is able to make out a strong case 
for alteration. He says :— 

“Though I have carefully avoided admitting any correction into the 
text, except where opinion is nearly unanimous that some correction 
must be made, I feel sure that many passages yet need alteration, 
though I am not satisfied with any that has been proposed : indeed, after 
50 many centuries of criticism, it is not easy to get a now hearing on any 
passage ; and very many of us prefer from long habit our own mumpsi- 
mus to the most brilliant sumpsimus.” 

And he then proceeds to give us, in some pages cf which we can 
only complain that they are too few, some very shrewd criticism. 
For instance, in Carm. i., 23, for 
* Nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit 
Adventus foliis, seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertae, 
Et corde et genibus tremit,” 
he suggests,— 
“ Mobilibus vepris inhorruit 
Ad ventum foliis,” 
justly remarking that “the zephyr blowing steadily for days 
together would be the last thing to startle a fawn,” and nothing 
less can be meant by the adventus veris. It may be doubted, too, 
we think, whether the abstract subject ‘ adventus’ is quite Latin. 

Nothing in Mr. Munro’s introduction is better than his remarks 
on the genuineness of the Horatian poems. le says with 
much force :— 

“His style throughout is his own, borrowed from none who preceded 
him, successfully imitated by none who came after him. The Virgilian 
heroic was appropriated by successive generations of poets, and 
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adapted to their purpose with signal success; the hendecasyllable and 
scazon became part and parcel of the poetical heritage of Rome; and 
of Catullus employs them, only less happily than their matchless creator. 
But the moulds in which Horace cast his lyrical and satirical thoughts 
were broken at his death. The style neither of Persius nor of Juvenal 
has the faintest resemblance to that of their common master. Statius, 
whose hendecasyllables are passable enough, has given us one alcaic and 
one sapphic ode, which recall the bald and constrained efforts of a 
modern schoolboy. I am sure that he could not have written any two 
consecutive stanzas of Horace; and, if he could not, who could? And 
then to suppose that forgeries of whole poems or portions of poems should 
have taken place, and yet left no trace of the fact behind them, during 
the ages when he was in every public and private library !” 

He proceeds to speak with well merited censure of the reckless and 
tasteless attacks which some of the most distinguished German 
scholars have made on the genuineness of the poems. ‘‘ Why,” 
he pertinently asks, 

“Why, when any difficulty or apparent incongruity strikes us, should 
we lay it on the shoulders of a forger in the days of Tiberius or Nero, 
who would have striven rather to make rough places smooth than 
needlessly to increase a reader’s porplexities? He would have known 
the grammar and prosody of the language as well as Horace, and would 
have abhorred a false quantity as much as he.” 

We welcome the protest of so distinguished a scholar against 
the audacity, now grown intolerable, with which critics pro- 
nounce on the strength of internal evidence their verdicts of 
‘*genuine” and “spurious.” The lesson may well be taken to 
heart in the matter of other books besides Horace. 





LADY NAIRNE’S SONGS.* 

Tue name of Lady Nairne is no longer a strange one to English 
readers, Her capital Scotch songs, indeed, were old acquaintances 
long before the authoress’s identity had been more than matter of 
rumour; her own positive prohibition and uncommon self-com- 
mand under all kinds of attacks, both accidental and intentional, 
having for many years bafiled all endeavours to penetrate the 
mystery. Not much more than two years ago, we learnt that 
a fairly well-read Scotch gentleman was heard to exclaim with 
considerable irritation, that to take away the merit of having 
written ** The Land of the Leal” from Burns was “ atrocious 
robbery.” Many knew better, but the secret was well kept by 
those old friends who loved Lady Nairne, and were happy to meet 
her wishes, though at considerable cost to themselves. Which of 
us is there that some time or other may not have been intrusted 
with a secret, which, if divulged, could bring nothing but honour 
and a feeling of tender sympathy towards the friend whose fame 
was most precious to us? One can just manage in such cases to 
be faithful, but it is not easy, especially not if the secrecy required 
appears to us altogether the effect of a species of literary prudery, 
with which we are unable to sympathize. 

Lady Nairne’s case, however, was not one of mere personal 
feeling. When she began to write, nay, during great part of 
her literary career, the cultivated ladies of Scotland were a 
race by themselves. They knew one another, and knew 
pretty well, each, what each could do; and they did it, 
faithful to each other, but under the strictest rule of secrecy. It 
was in this way “The Scottish Minstrel” was published, its 
object being that of adapting to national airs words of a more 
refined character than had hitherto been given to them; and its 
presiding spirit was Lady Nairne. It was begun under the 
management and at the risk of Mr. Robert Purdie, music 
publisher, of Edinburgh, in 1821. Some of the Committee 
of Ladies who unnertook it were known to him, among others 
the Misses Hume, daughters of Baron Hume. They were in full 
possession of the knowledge of Mrs. Nairne’s talent for song-writing, 
though carefully concealing it even from their own father ; and they 
negotiated for her services with Purdie, on condition of introduc- 
ing her under an assumed name, “ Mrs. Bogan of Bogan.” 
So well was the secret kept that even when he had interviews | 
with his correspondent, Mr. Purdie knew her by no other designa- 
tion; and while Wilson was singing her songs all over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the authorship remained a mystery. 

We have briefly adverted to these facts, now wellknown. Of 
course such a mode of publication had its evils,—one of which 
unfortunately remains, and will remain,—we mean the great diffi- 
culty of ascertaining precisely the authorship of some of the songs, 
not always sent even under the Bogan superscription, but under 
different initials ; and, moreover, encouraging an anonymous author 
to make numerous alterations, not always for the better. Many 





years after the issue of “* The Scottish Minstrel,” Lady Nairne con- 
sented to the publication of her songs in a separate form, provided | 
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her name was not given with them; and accordingly ‘The Lays of 
Strathearn ” were preparing, but not completed, when the authoresg 
died. In these we are informed seventy of Lady Nairne’s songs are 
inserted, and thirteen more were added on a second edition. The 
accompaniment of music rendered the work too expensive for large 
circulation, and it is to be regretted that we cannot in every cage 


have Lady Nairne’s own attestation to the authorship. Still, a 
great many are well authenticated, and in the present volume it 
will be seen that Dr. Rogers has to some extent performed his work 
well, the notes to some of the songs giving much of the explanation 
which was needed, and in one or two cases, as in that of ‘* The Land 
of the Leal,” giving a very interesting sketch of family history, 
Many readers will at all events be for the first time able to hold 
in their hands a collection of these songs, apart from the musical 
accompaniments, and apparently with the sanction of the surviving 
members of Lady Nairne’s family. There is little that is new, 
nor does that little appear to us of much value; but very many 
who have long laughed over ‘‘'The Laird of Cockpen” are perhaps 
unacquainted with ‘ Ye’ll mount, Gude Man !” a capital dialogue 
between a Scotch lady and her husband, ending in a catastrophe. 
It isa song, founded in fact, with variation. The hero, on the 
authority of Mr. Philip Ainslie in his Reminiscences, is said to 
have been John, twelfth Lord Gray, who as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Perthshire had waited on the Duke of Cumberland, but been so 
coldly received that he went home in a tiff to his castle 
(Kinfauns), and resolved from that moment to join the standard 
of the Prince. His wife dared not venture on open opposition, 
but being a Hanoverian, she treacherously managed (so the prose 
narrative goes) to scald her husband’s legs when bathing them 
before he retired to rest. ‘The poor Baron being thus imprisoned 
was kept in inaction till after the battle of Culloden, when he 
returned to his loyalty. It will be seen that the story is some- 
what altered in the telling :— 
“ Ye'Lt Mount, Gupe Man! 
“ LEDDY. 
“«Yeo'll mount, gude man, ye'll mount an’ ride, 
Ye'll cross the burn syne doun the loch side ; 
Then up ’mang the bills an’ thro’ the muir an’ heather, 
An’ join great Argyle where loyal men gather.’ 
“* LatRp. 
“Indeed, honest luckie, I think yo’re no blato, 
To bid loyal mon gang ony sic gate ; 
For I’m gaon to fecht for true loyaltie, 
Had the Prince ne’er anither, he still will hae me.’ 
“ LEppy. 
“* About Charlie Stuart we no’er could agree, 
But dearie, for ance, be counsell'’d by me ; 
Tak’ nae part at a’—bide quietly at hame, 
An’ ne’er heed a Campbell, McDonal’, or Graham.’ 
* LAIRD. 
“Na, na, gude wife! for that winna do, 
My Prince is in need, his friends they are few; 
I aye lo’ed the Stuarts: I'll join them the day, 
Sae gie me my boots, for my boots I will hae.’ 
“ LEDDY. 
“Oh! saftly, gude man! I think ye’re gane mad, 
I hae na the heart to prin on your cockaud ; 
The Prince, as ye ca’ him, will never succeed, 
Yeo'll lose your estate, an’ may be your head.’ 
“* Lairp. 
“Come, cheer ye, my dear, an’ dry up your tears ! 
I hae my hopes, an’ I hae my fears, 
But I'll raise my men, an’ a’ that is given, 
To aid the gude cause, —then leave it to Heaven. 
‘But hasto ye now, haste ye—for I maun be gaun, 
The mare’s at the yett, the bugle is blawn ; 
Gie me my bannet, it’s far in the day, 
I'm no for a dish,—there’s nae time to stay.’ 
“ Leppy. 
““¢Oh dear, tak’ but ane—it may do ye gude.’ 
‘ But what ails the woman? she surely is wud ; 
She’s lifted the kettle, but somehow it coup'd* 
On the legs o’ tho laird, wha roar’d an’ wha loup'd. 
** LAIRD. 
“*T’m brent, I'm brent! how cam’ it this way ? 
I fear I'll no ride for mony a day. 
Send aff the mon, and to Prince Charlie say, 
My heart is wi’ him, but I'm tied by the tae.’ 
The wily wife floeched, an’ the Laird did na see, 
The smile on her cheek thro’ the tear in her ee, 
‘Had I kont the gude man wad hae had siccan pain, 
The kettle, for me, sud hae coup'd its lane.’ ” 
We have not as yet mentioned other portions of this volume. The 
life, to say truth, is awkwardly compiled, and written in a forced, 
over-laudatory style, not at all in character with the subject of the 
biography. We should have liked a simple family notice far better. 
Every one must see that Lady Nairne was a pure, noble, high- 





* Coup'd—overturned. 
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principled, and religious woman, fully up to the needs of domestic 
life, and ever ready to aid the distressed. 


“ To gentle offices of love 
Her feet were never slow,” 
and if she was a little spoiled by the adoration of a small 
circle, this seems to have been an unavoidable consequence 
of her position, and of the rule of secrecy she had laid down for 
herself. It is not desirable to nurse up one’s gifts with too much 
vigilance. Let the open air of criticism try them and try writers 
too. ‘They will be none the worse for it, and all petty and small 
disguises will be avoided thereby. 

The leading events of the life are pretty well known, and need 
only be briefly noticed here. Carolina Oliphant was the third 
daughter of a sturdy old Jacobite gentleman residing at Gask, in 
Perthshire. She was born in August, 1766, and died at the place 
of her birth in October, 1845. Her mother, a loss never repaired, 
died in 1774, but the widowed husband did not follow her till 18 
years after, by which time Carolina was 26 years of age. She did not 
marry till 1800. ‘Lhe bringing-up of the daughters after the death 
of the mother occasioned some difficulties. First, their grandmother, 
old Lady Gask, came to preside in the household; but she died in 
a year's time, and left the bairns to the care of her sister, Mrs. 
Henrietta Nairne, who seems to have performed her duties with 
great care, with the assistance of a governess. Here is a specimen 
of the sort of offer made to such a person inApril, 1778, aud the 
manner of making it :— 

“¢Mr. O,’ [Oliphant] writes the old lady, ‘joyns me in thinking there 
is no better signe than dittidence in what one knows nothing about, O. 
therefor has no doubt Mrs. C1ramond (for you know I cannot call her 
Miss when a governess will make herself usefull to ye children, with a 
little practise in many things besides the needle, particularly as to 
behaviour, principals of religion and loyalty, a good carriage, and talking 
tolerable good English, which last you say Mrs. Cramond does properly 
enough, and which in ye country is necessari, that young folks may not 
appear clownish when presented to company. Mr. O. approves of all 
you have done, and has Lad his ebs of fortune too; but since Mrs. 
Cramond would fain have the pounds turned into guineas, he agrees, and 
makes her present of twelve guineas the first year and ten guineas evor 
after, so sends six guineas by ye bearer, for which you will take her 
receipt. He will send horses to Perth if Mrs. Cramond can rido; 
if not, allows her to havea chaise out here, for which he will not grudge to 
pay. Will you get Mr. Marconchie to come out, that the little ones may 
not forget all their dancing ?’” 

The writer of this letter, Mrs. Henrietta Nairne, lived to the 
advanced age of ninety-nine, and died in 1802, herself in later life the 
charge of her grand-nieces. It is satisfactory to learn that Mrs. 
Cramond came, and appears to have been highly efficient, supple- 
mented, however, by instructors in music, either harpsichord or 
guitar, recommended by their uncle as “a very pretty accomplish- 
ment for young ladies, and a better amusement than conversation 
on the modes of caps!” ‘They did not remain always at Gask, 
they made occasional visits to relatives, and on the death of the 
father there was a great break-up among them. ‘Then Carolina 
married her second cousin, Major Nairne, nine years older than 
herself, and they lived for some years in Edinburgh. ‘The Major 
was one of the representatives of the ‘ attainted Scotch Peers,” 
and on the visit of George IV. to Scotland the attainder was 
graciously taken off in his behalf, thus enabling our poetess to 
bear the title of Baroness Nairne. She seems to have hada happy 
domestic life, with her husband and one son, their only child, 
visiting her kindred, sometimes travelling abroad, cultivating her 
taste, and writing her own songs and endeavouring to purify some of 
the songs of others; but the chief trials of her life were to come. 
First, she lost her husband, and after some few years, her son; 
and from that time we gather little from the fragments Dr. 
Rogers gives, except that she became every year more devout in 
mind and habits, and if possible more benevolent and ready to help 
in every work of which she approved. Occasionally she wrote still. 
dn her seventy-sixth year we have the beautiful lines beginning, 
“Would you be young again?” But these and one other piece 
were the last, for another which occupies the concluding pages of 
her poems is now known not to have been written by her. She 
expired at the age of seventy-nine, at Gask, then the dwelling of 
her brother. 

One is unwilling to be critical upon the memoir of Caroline 
Oliphant the younger, and especially on her poems, which are 
appended to those of her aunt. ‘They display an amiable but not 
4 truly poetical spirit, and they wholly want the national flavour 
which gives much of the charm to the songs of Lady Nairne. An 
engraved portrait of the latter, from a picture by Sir Watson 
Gordon, is prefixed to the volume. 








THE SOPHISTES OF PLATO.* 

Tuts work is a remarkable protest on behalf of speculative philo- 
sophy to a public clamouring for useful knowledge. Mr. Mackay 
presents to English readers one of the least popular of Plato's 
dialogues, dealing with questions of the most abstract and at first 
sight of the most frivolous nature, with the express intent of re- 
minding them that those questions are neither frivolous nor obso- 
lete; but that, on the contrary, they lie at the root of all science, 
moral and social, as well as physical, and that without facing them 
it is impossible to have a clear insight into the claims of conflicting 
theories of morals aud education. ‘This view, in which we cordially 
agree, is put forward in a very able introduction discussing the 
general state of opinion and teaching in Plato's time, and pointing 
out the parallel circumstances of modern society. As then, so now, 
we find superficial resemblances concealing fundamental difference 
which involves ‘‘ the crisis between scepticism and idealism, be- 
tween true education and false.” And here, by the way, let us 
express our sympathy with the assertion implied in this alternative, 
that between scepticism on the one hand, and idealism on the 
other, there is no tenable halting-place for speculation. 

The insutliciency of a register of phenomena as a substitute for 
philosophy is touched on in the following passage :— 

“Tt may be said that the ablest philosophers—even of physical inves- 

tigators—from Aristotle to Bacon and Claude Bernard, disclaim the 
superficial denunciation of metaphysics. . . . . . moreover, that no step, 
even in physical discovery, can be made without the aid of ideas 
and assumptions borrowed from this much-abused department. Mate- 
rialists and Positivists talk metaphysics without knowing it, their me- 
taphysics being only the more presumptuous and frivolously incorrect 
from this very circumstance. They discourse freely of nature, matter, 
cause, law, force, space, and time, in innocent unconsciousness of the 
metaphysical nature of what they assume as the foundation of their 
reasonings...... Little is the Positivist aware that while denouncing 
metaphysics, he secretly cherishes a metaphysic of his own, but one of 
the coarsest avd most trivial kind.” 
‘These may seem hard words, but they are justified by such strange 
inconsistencies as that of an acute and scientific historian of philo- 
sophy who proclaims first his firm belief in an independent 
external world and then, a few sentences later, his equally firm 
conviction that ontology is futile, as if his former assertion were 
not every whit as ontological as the propositions of the most tran- 
scendent idealism. Not less strange is it, aud even more instruc- 
tive, to find Comite’s illustrious disciple and biographer confessing 
that three essential departments are still wanting in the Positive 
philosophy, one of which is ‘* the subjective theory of humanity,” 
comprising morality, esthetics, and psychology. Now the object of 
this psychology is defined as ‘* the formal conditions of knowledge.” 
And how those conditions are to be investigated without cominit- 
ting the unpardonable offence which M. Littré elsewhere in the 
same work calls * rentrer dans pleine metaphysique ” is not explained, 
nor by any means made to appear. 

The fact is that every human being who thinks at all and 
is not an absolute sceptic has metaphysical notions of some 
kind; and if we attempt to shut our eyes to that fact, we 
only substitute for acknowledged difficulties a latent confusion 
which inheres in all our subsequent proceedings, and emerges 
unexpectedly iu the midst of our triumph at our fancied eman- 
cipation. Aud among these unavoidable questions (or should 
we say the various aspects of the one question?) not the least is 
that old one which forms the burden of the Sophistes. Lf the 
Universe is one, whence the diversity we experience ? if it is many, 
whence the inability of the miud to rest without secking for 
unity? ‘The problem of the One and the Many was not new in 
Plato's time, and it presents itself to us at this day very much the 
same as he found it. ‘* Let not any one imagine,” (we quote from 
Mr. Mackay’s note on p. 126) ‘that now that we are arrived at 
the happy epoch of so-called positive philosophy, these problems 
as to the many and the one are definitely settled or obsolete.” 
They might indeed lie dormant while science was occupied in 
ascertaining truths of a subordinate order of generality, but 
now that the lower generalizations are everywhere being gathered 
up into higher ones, and that the highest generalities of 
the several sciences themselves seem to be on the eve of con- 
verging to some still higher unity, this tendency, far from 
leading to the suppression of ultra-phenomenal questions, brings 
again into full Jight the very perplexities by which the earliest 
physicists were beset in their indefinite and uaverifiable conjectures, 

But it may still be thought thatsuch things have surely nothing to 
do with the ordinary concerns of unscientific people. Not so; for 
the conduct of men’s ordinary affairs must be guided by some rule 
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or other, and though it is not necessary that every one should 
understand the grounds of such rule, it is necessary that some one 
should, on peril of moral principles breaking down for want of 
sanction when the moment of trial comes; and the ultimate 
ground of every system of morality cannot help being explicitly 
or implicitly ultra-phenomenal. Utilitarianism professes to steer 
clear of metaphysic, but its apparent simplicity is due to its 
quietly assuming at the outset a position of vital importance 
which is very open to attack, namely, the commensurability of 
all pleasures. For, if the choice between pleasures or avoidances 
of pain of different orders is not the same process as choice 
between pleasures or avoidances of pain of the same order,—that 
is, if all pleasures are not commensurable, then the greatest hap- 
piness ceases to mean the greatest sum of pleasure, and the quan- 
titative scheme of utilitarianism fails. At this point, therefore 
(as Plato has pointed out in the Philebus), is the real stress of the 
controversy, and it can hardly be settled without going into meta- 
physics to some extent. 

Mr. Mackay’s introduction goes on to speak of the influence of 
philosophy on ethics and politics, of the sophistical tendencies of 
the present time, and of the analogy between them and those 
which Socrates and his disciple denounced. It contains much 
felicitous and acute criticism, though here and there something 
too imperious in its summary way of putting down everything that 
does not conform to idealism. 

We can notice but briefly the translation itself, which, after all, 
is the less important part of the work. Whether it will find many 
readers except as an aid to the study of the original may well be 
doubted, for Mr. Grote’s analysis is for most people a suflicient 
account of the matter of Plato; and even if any translation could 
be adequate to render his style, one would not choose this dialogue 
as an attractive specimen. ‘The argument is well and closely 
followed by the translator; in the more discursive passages he is 
less careful of niceties, and the diction is hardly equal to that of 
the versions of detached pieces given in the notes to Mr. Campbell's 
edition. 

In p. 240 B we find the complication of negatives which stands 
in the ordinary text as Ox oy apa ovx bvrwe éoriv OuTws Hy Aeyomey 
sixova; (** What we call an image is really, without having reality, 
an unreal thing ’”—Mr. Campbell) simplified, and the requisite 
sense obtained by reading Odx tv ap obv tvrws éoriv wvros, &e., 
and translating ‘‘ The image of the real is then a really existing 
unreal thing?” On the other hand, in a more perplexed place, 
p- 244 D, Mr. Mackay is not so happy in following Stallbaum, 
whose remedy is the least Platonic and the least consonant to the 
context of all that have been proposed. 

Before we quit the subject, we should observe that those who 
do not read through the text of the translation, should at least 
turn it over for the sake of the notes, as they are written with no 
less ability than the introduction, and throw further light on 
several of the points treated of in it. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_>——_—- 

The Reformation of the Church of England. By the Rey. John Henry 
Blunt, M.A. (Rivington.)—The date which Mr. Blunt subjoins to his 
title sufficiently explains the animus with which he writes. A.D. 1514- 
1547 is the period which includes the real Reformation. After that, he 
would have us think, there came nothing better than revolt against truth 
and disorderly change. Yet among the works of this revolt and dis- 
order are the Liturgy which he uses and the Articles which ho has 
subscribed. A book based on so monstrous a perversion of fact, not to 
say principle, can have no yalue except as a curiosity of perverse 
ingenuity. Mr. Blunt does not indeed go every length with his party, 
for he approves of the rejection of Papal authority. He even allows 
that there were doctrinal abuses to be reformed. Purgatory had 


usurped the place of Hell in the popular creed, and the Eucharist was | 
| follow with a pleased attention. 


| reader will conjecture, and satisfies the laws of romantic justice better than 


administered in one kind. We can only say that if there was nothing 
more than this to be altered, there never was a more needless and inex- 
cusable schism. Mr. Blunt seems to want every quality of an historian 
except industry. He is wholly incapable of judging evidence. He 
rejects, for instance, the last words of Wolsey, supported as they are 
by so unexceptionable a witness as Cavendish, because some one said 
something like them before. He has no sympathy for anything noble or 
great that does not exactly fit his own narrow standards. 





He can say no- | 


thing more of Wickliffe than that he had “disorderly political principles.” | 


Of Tyndall, one of the purest and most single-hearted of men, he cannot | 


speak with the commonest charity. And though he forces himself to 


use the cunventional terms of reprobation about persecution, he makes 
it evident that he has not even ordinary compassion for those who 
suffered. One word of advice we would give him; before he publishes 


———— LS 


again on this subject, let him make himself in some degree acquainted 


with the history of the English Bible. And one question we would ask, 
When he wrote, without limitation, that “The Institution of a Christian 
Man” was “the great dogmatical document of the Reformation,” had 
he ever heard of the Thirty-Nine Articles, which, though not compiled 
before 1547, have surely some claim to that title ? 

From the same author and publisher we have A Key to the Holy 
Bible, a summary of information about the authorship, purpose, &e., of 
the various books, which would not have called for particular notice, had 
we not read the larger work, and of which we will only say that it 
indicates in a less offensive form some of the same tendencies, 

Springdale Abbey. Extracts from the Diary and Letters of an English 
Preacher, Edited by Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
Dr. Parker manages his case with considerable ingenuity. He dresses 
himself up, so to speak, iu the sheep’s clothing of a Church of England 
clergyman, and contrives, for a Nonconformist wolf, to walk not at all 
unnaturally. This sham clergyman is generally represented as a man of 
fair intelligence and sense. There is nothing very striking or deep about 
what he says, but that is not Dr. Parker's fault, who, we willingly 
acknowledge, does his best for him. But when he comes to argue about 
Church Establishments and Nonconformity, he becomes at once the most 
fatuous and empty of articulately speaking men, and falls a ludicrously 
easy prey to the polemics of the intelligent Dissenter, Mr. Washington, 
How bad must be the cause, we of course conclude, for which a good 
and clever man can find nothing but such hopeless rubbish to say. It 
is a common enough practice for the writers of controversial dialogues 
to set up ninepins for themselves to knock down, but thore is a certain 
novelty about Dr. Parker's method of practising the artifice which it 
would be disingenuous not to acknowledge. 

Studies in Early French Poetry. By Walter Besant, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)—We cannot affect to share Mr. Besant’s surprise at the ignorance 
on the subject of French literature which prevails even among those 
who can read the language with ease and pleasure. Our literature does 
not fare any better. To nineteen out of twenty liberally educated young 
people Chaucer is nothing but a name, and Lydgate and Gower not even 
that. Norisit obvious what remedy is to be applied in either case. We can 
hardly expect from the taught a culture which the teachers do not possess. 
It is true, indeed, that a little more judgment in the selection of French 
masters, whose qualifications might be readily ascertained by those who 
will take the trouble, would effect a change for the better in the study of 
French. Meanwhile, we heartily welcome Mr. Besant’s work. Industry, 
the insight of a scholar, and a genuine enthusiasm for his subject combine 
to make it of very considerable value. In his introduction he sketches 
the progress of French poetry up to the end of the fourteenth century. 
From that time he gives more detailed accounts of the principal writers, 
as Alain Chartier, Charles of Orleans, the semi-mythical Basselin de Vire, 
Martial do Paris, down to Clement Marot (died 1540), who closes his list. 
A final chapter discusses the claims of Clothilde de Surville to an authen- 
tic existence, claims which Mr. Besant cannot admit, though he is very 
unwilling wholly to reject them. We give our readers one or two stanzas 
by which they may judge for themselves. They are from the poem to 
her first-born; the spelling is slightly modernized :— 

* Dors, mon enfantelet, mon souci, mon idole! 
Dors sur mon sein, le sein qui t’a porté! 
Ne mesjouit encore la son de ta parole, 
Bien ton souris cent fois m’aye enchanté, 
Etend ses brasselets ; s'epand sur lui le somme: 
Se clost son ceil: plus ne bouge .. . il sendort... 


N'était ce teint fleuri des couleurs de la pomme, 
Ne le diriez dans les bras de la mort # 


It certainly requires a good deal of faith to take in these two last lines, 
or this, which, as Mr. Besant justly remarks, smacks terribly of the 
eighteenth century,— 

«+ L'Eternel d'un regard brize enfin mille obstacles.” 
Mr. Besant’s readers will find him a very entertaining writer, as well 
as an acute critic. 

The Author's Daughter. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—In this novel, some 
very various scenes of life, in the Australian Bush, for instance, and 
in wealthy English houses, are described with considerable vividness 
and skill. The dialogue is casy and natural; character is presented 
if not with remarkable power, yet with a skill that seems to bring 
before us real men and women, and that possesses much shrewdness, if 
not much insight. The heroine is a most interesting young person, 
blessed with very numerous and various suitors, in whose fortunes, those 
of an elderly English peer, and a young Australian farmer especially, we 
The result is that which every novel- 


‘it would suit the actual conditions of life. Might we suggest to the author 


to tell us at some future time about the married life of a heroine who 
has so much culture, and a hero who has so little? We ought not to 
forget to mention that one bold experiment has been tried with remark- 
able success. A young lady—not a queen, to whom such a step is allowed 
and even necessary—proposes to the man whom sho loves, and neither 
he nor wo respect her the less for it. 

Political Sketches of the State of Europe from 1814-1867. By George 
Herbert, Count Miinster. (Edmonston and Douglas.) —Thero is nothing 
of particular interest or novelty in what Count Miinster writes, but it is 
worth attention. He belongs to an important Hanoverian family, and 
probably represents a considerable class. Though regretting the fate of 
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his country, he is anything but a frantic separatist. Any such step as 
inviting or using foreign help to throw off the Prussian yoke would 
meet with no favour from him. On the contrary, he would remind his 
countrymen “that thoy have coased te be Hanoverians, in order that 
they may become Germans.” Some historical interest attaches to a 
series of documents which the author has included in his volume. These 
are the despatches written by his father, Count Ernst Miinster, who 
represented the Prince Regent on behalf of the Hanoverian kingdom at 
the Conferences of Paris, and subsequently at the Congress of Vienna. 
The mere statecraft as opposed to statesmanship of that assembly is 
peculiarly evident when we follow the mancuvres, not of some great 
power that was playing for kingdoms, but of some petty state struggling 
to add to itself another fifty or hundred thonsand “souls.” No ono 
scems even to have imagined for a moment that the souls had any care 
about the matter. 

The Young Shetlander, being the Life and Letters of Thomas Edmonston. 
Edited by his Mother. (Nimmo.)—A very pathetic and interesting 
narrative, told with simplicity and good taste. Various pictures of 
Shetland life and scenery, very vivid, and wholly free from effort or 
affectation, are mingled with the personal history of a young man of 
singular promise, most unhappily frustrated. Thomas Edmonston had 
made himself a reputation as a botanist before he had passed out of the 
yoars of boyhood ; he was actually a professor at an age when most men 
are only just beginning to be students. He was preparing his first 
course of lectures in the Andersonian College at Glasgow, when an offer 
reached him of the post of naturalist to an expedition then fitting out for 
the coast of South America. In the summer of 1845 he sailed in H.M.S. 
Herald; and in the January of the following year, being then a few 
months short of twenty-one, was killed by the accidental discharge of a 
rifle on the coast of Peru. He seems to have been of a peculiarly bright 
and genial temper, and there is something exceedingly touching in tho 
story of his career. 

Essays on the Progress of Nations. By Ezra C. Seaman. Second 
Series. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A writer who devotes oven as much 
as 600 pages to the gigantic task of reviewing the condition of the 
human race can scarcely hope to produce a satisfactory result; he is 
certain to be superficial, and, though he is brief, even because ho is 
brief ho is very likely to be tedious. If, for instance, he cannot give more 
than half a page to the subject of the monastic life, he had better leave 
it alone. Nothing is gained by saying that monasteries “ are impediments 
to national progress, because they withdraw a great number of labourors, 
and a great amount of capital, from the active walks of life.” Whata 
self-satisfied ignorance of history aud human nature is here! Yet 
where Mr. Seaman deals with subjects with which he has become 
acquainted otherwise than through books, and on which he has been 
impelled to think for himself, as, for instance, on the social and political 
questions of America, he writes what is worth reading. He gives us the 
idea of being a Southerner who has been half converted by the sword. 
Slavery he reprobates, indeed, but he is inclined to think that there are 
conditions, a tropical climate, for instance, which justify forced labour. 
On the importance of climate he insists with a pertinacity that becomes 
almost ludicrous, going nearly as far as to say that the Commandments 
must be abrogated south of acertain degree of latitude. Naturally he is no 
negrophilist ; on the contrary, he protests with vehemence against the 
political action which would force negro suffrage on the recalcitrant 
Southern States. But though he has a mean opinion of the capacity, 
and even, it would seem, of the capabilities of the Black race, he does 
not speak unkindly of them, or without appreciation of them. Of 
“‘miscegenation,” hideous but convenient word, ho is an enthusiastic 
advocate. It would, he thinks, “produce a higher type of religious 
people than the world has yet seen,” and he denounces the laws of those 
Northern States which forbid it. They were invented, ho says, by the 
Puritans to protect their sons and daughters against the attractions of 
the coloured young people. But what can ho mean when ho says that 
the laws press less harshly on the whites than on the blacks, because 
few of the whites could got coloured companions, but nearly all the 
blacks could get white companions by their amiability and attractions ? 
We cannot see how the blacks are to get white companions without the 
whites getting black. 

Buried Alone. By a New Writer. 1 vol. (Tinsley.)—This story 
has the characteristic which one notices so often in books of this kind. 
Some sceno has really taken hold of the writer's fancy, and is accord- 
ingly well described. When the exigencies of tho plot take us away 
from that we pass into utter nothingness and dreariness. Here the 
scene is a French provincial town; that, with the little household, father 
and daughter and faithful servant, makes a really good picture ; but all 
the rest of the story, made up as it is of the stock improbabilities, with 
little attempt at anything like drawing of character, is of but very small 
value. The title, “Buried Alone,” is absurd. Are titles becoming 
scarce that novelists are driven to such strange inventions? A young 
man dies abroad and desires to be buried in some spot that has struck 
his fancy, so he is buried alone; that is all. The incident has nothing 
whatever to do with the plot. 

Nathan the Wise. A dramatic poom. By G. E. Lessing. Translated 
from the German. (Triibner.) Nathan the Wise. Translated by 
Elien Frothingham. (New York: Leopold and Holt.) Nathan 





the Wise. Translated by W. Taylor. (Tauchnitz.)—The first two 
translations on our list are prefaced by a biographical sketch of Lessing, 
including an outline of his literary labours, and especially of his great 
poem. He challenged the hostile criticism of the theologians of 
his age, not without the usual disagreeable results. Nor was tho 
literary public quick to appreciate his merits. Posterity, indeed, has 
recognized his claims to distinction as having inaugurated an epoch in 
German literature, and the almost simultaneous appearance of three 
English translations of the Nathan, all of them meritorious performances, 
testifies to an increasing popularity. Of these versions the first and 
second may be said to possess equal morit as faithful renderings of the 
original ; but a careful comparison of the poetical dress of each inclines 
the balance in favour of the American translation. Wo give a specimen 
from the “ Parable of the Three Rings,” where the judge dismisses the 
claimants for the three rings. The following lines seem to be given 


with unusual felicity :— 

* Let each one 
To His unbought impartial love aspire, 
Each with the other vie to bring to light 
The virtues of the stone within his ring; 
Let gentleness, a hearty love of peace, 
Beneficence, and perfect trust in God 
Come to its help. Then if the jewel's power 
Among your children’s children be revealed, 
I bid you in a thousand thousand years 
Again before the bar; a wiser man 
Than I shall occupy this seat and speak.” 


The Tauchnitz translator does not attain equal excellence. He sacri- 
fices ease and grace of expression to terseness, or what is meant for 
terseness. His style is abrupt, and somotimes worse than abrupt. To 
“heir the ring” is a very doubtful expression: “that the Templar 
should be choused” is not doubtful at all. 

The Crown of a Life. By the Author of Agnes Tremorne, &e. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This story is written with some cleverness, 
showing itself in the style and in an occasional sontenco that indicates 
thought and culture, rather than in the construction of the plot or in 
the drawing of the characters. Lucian Carr, for instance, is a personage 
who is represented with but moderate power, but there is something 
fine about a passage which contrasts his look as it appeared in his 
youth, “a look such as I have seen in the sculptured face of a Greok 
god, wxmoral, not immoral, undisciplined, irresponsible,” with what it 
had changed to “ when life had taught its lessons of patience and self- 
restraint, and tho Pagan man-god wore something of the air of the 
God-Man.” The author reminds us, perhaps, too strongly of the 
manner of other writers. Tho diary of Vanda, with its frank coufes- 
sions, recalls the machinery with which Mr. Wilkie Collins elaborates 
the mystery of his plots. Count Thurner, with his plots, his nocessities, 
and his unscrupulous ability, strongly resembles Lord Lytton’s Count 
di Peschiera; and the scene at a necromantic séance, where we are told 
that as the guests “raised their faces, white in the luminous smoke 
that filled every part of the room, the trace of a gigantic foot cleaving 
every part of this cloud was all that every man saw,” is a very close 
imitation of the well-known passage in the same author's Strange Story, 
where we are introduced to the Eye and the Foot. 

The Lives of the Tudor Princesses of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
(Longmans.)—Miss Strickland’s ingenuity and industry continue to 
find new branches, or at least new combinations, of her favourite subject, 
the biography of royal or quasi-royal ladies. This volume begins with 
the life of Mary Tudor, Queen of France and Duchess of Suffolk, and 
ends with that of Arabella Stuart. This is ground with which many 
readers will be familiar ; and Lady Jane Grey is an historical personage 
about whom it would not be easy to say anything new. A less hackneyed 
subject is found in the lives of Lady Jane's unfortunate sisters, Lady 
Katharine and Lady Mary, of whom Elizabeth showed a jealous fear, 
which it seems impossible to account for. Mary, Queen of Scots, had the 
strength of all Catholic Europe behind her, which, if it could only have 
dropped its jealousies, might easily have become overwhelming; but 
what party supported the heiresses of the house of Suffolk? The 
remaining biography, also of considerable interest, is that of Lady 
Margaret Clifford, Countess of Derby, daughter of Mary Tudor’s second 
daughter, Eleanor. Miss Strickland’s qualifications as an historian are 
probably known to our readers. If she is not philosophical or profound, 
she is at least industrious and painstaking. Her style is somewhat 
slipshod, but sho is not dull, And ina work like the present, where sho 
treads for the most part byways of history, she shows her powers to the 
best advantage. 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Geography. Edited by S. O. Becton. (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler.)—This volume certainly contains a vast amount of 
information in a small compass; yet, considering that the preface is 
dated “Christmas, 1868,” it scarcely satisfies us. We find no mention 
of the division of Virginia into two States, Eastern and Western. The 
name of Alaska, given to what was Russian America, does not appear; 
nor is the more extended signification of Canada, as including the pro- 
vinces of the new Confederation, noticed. The absorption of Hanover 
into Prussia is not recorded; nor do we learn anything more recent 
about Paraguay than that its independence was recognized by the 
Argentine Confederation in 1852. Exception, too, may be taken to 
some of the phonetic representations of pronunciation, such, for instance, 
as Maw-rish’-e-us for Mauritius, and Too-lawng-soor-mair for Toulon- 
sur-Mer. 
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Mr, ROBERT BUCHANAN’S SECOND 
READING from his own Poetical Works will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Wednesday Evening, March 3, at 8. Stalls, 5s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 33.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at 

Chappell’s, Bond street; 

Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, Cheapside, and at the 





MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S SECOND READING, 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, March 3. 








PRO G R A M M E. 

4, The BATTLE of DRUMLIE- 
5. LIZ. [ MOOR. 
6. The SAINT’S STORY. 

7. The WAKE of O'HARA (repeated by special desire). 


DOD .crccuiienemsimennsnnives péabusseocmneeiaes ...(Van Voorst) 60 0 
Beesly's Not 2s On M: ven y's Essay on 5 Lon i Mahon, feap ‘vo > dvsoes (Longman) 1 0 _ fac ° ? 
Bleckley (J. M.), Sermons on the Christian Armour, 1: a coerseoos (Moffat & Co.) 4 6 Messrs. Mitchell 8, 
Bleek (J.), An Introduction to the Old Testament, 2 vols er 8vo...(Bell & Daldy) 15 0 
Brakespeare, or the Fortunes of a Free Lance, Cr 8V0  ..escecsesseeseeeeeee(Linsley) 6 0 > 
3rowning (R.), The Ring and the Book, vol 4, 12mo..... icine (Smith & Elder) 7 6 Rooms. 
Cannon (J.), History of Grant's Campaign, 1864-5, post SV0.......06 ..(Longman) 12 6 
Chileot (W.), Practical Treatise concerning Evil Thoughts, lémo,,.(Rivington) 2 6 
Creasy (Sir E.), History of England, in 5 vols, vol 1. Svo.. (Walton) 12 6 
Davidson (E. A.), Our Houses and what they are made of, feap 8vo ...(Cassell) 10 
Edmonstone (Sir A.), Spiritual Communings, feap S8vo..... +.(Rivington) 2 0 won 
Galloway (W. B.), E s Record of Time, 8vo ........ (Rivington) 15 0 
Gibbe Yharles), Robin Gray, a Novel, 3 VOIS Cr BVO csoscccecscesseceeses (Blackie) 31 6 
Goethe's: sei a asa on hae by i si z. MARC ANTONY i in EGYPT. 
~ telat accel aA i cece Re RET vaae(Williams & Norgate) 2612 The LITTLE MILLINER. 
Gra ) odney. , es of an Etor PMO... outledge) 2 0 
cr ae Oona, = mi ey, 01 2 ae ae 2 4 3, POET ANDREW. 
ingram’s Compensation to Land and House Owners, by Elmes,..(Butterworth) 12 0 
Hood's Whims and Oddities, Ist and 2nd Series, feap Svo, each ......... (Moxon) 


trons (W. J.), The Bible and its Interpreters, its Miracles & Prophecies (Hayes) 
Kohn (F.), Iron and Steel Manufacture, 4to...... 
Lott (E.), The Grand Pacha’'s Cruise on the Nile, 2 v: r: 
Lowe (R. T.), List of Plants in the Salvage Islands, 12mo.. 
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PUNCH, January 27. 
‘*WertcomeE TO A Poer.—Mr. Punch observes that Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, a poet of the right sort, reads publicly in London. Ha! 


Tue GLOBE, January 26. 
It was heard 
with marked attention by one of the most distinguished audiences 


Tur SOUTH LONDON PRESS, Janvary 30. 

‘‘ Immediately in front of him sat Lord Houghton, to his right 
was the poet Browning, near him Dr. Westland Marston, and 
The body of the room was full 
But Mr. Buchanan 
was not afraid of his critical audience ; he faced them boldly, read 
manfully and well, and wrung from them tlie tribute of enthusiastic 





ROBERT BUCHANAN has made 
arrangements to read during March in many English 
and Scottish provincial towns. Secretaries and others 


Lowe (Rt. 'T.), 4. Manual Flora of Madeira, vol 1, 12mo ..... ...(Van Voorst) 15 0 
Motley (J. L.), History of the United Netherlands, vols 1 and 2. 8vo...(Murray) 30 0 . s : . 
Mounttleld (D.), History and Principles of the Church Polity of England, er sirs! We could well like to hear him.” 
: ? ... (Longman) 4 0 
. M.), Se s ..(Mast ers) 10 0 
iature (The) of Diseases, 8vo (Royal Colle mt Physicians) 3 0 ‘‘ Hlis first reading was completely successful. 
! (C.), Cape Cod, and all along Shore, Cr SVO ....cccccssssescsesseees (Harper) 5 0 ve > 
*t of the Trial, * Saurin v, Star,” &¢., SVO .......0. ..(Ward & Lock) 10 A Y : 
m (W. L,), Shakespeare's Testamentary Lan ...(Longman) 20 | an entertainment of the kind has ever gathered. 7 
Sar ah m (J. M.), Offices for the Schoolroom, Svo, (Hodges) 16 
Shipton (A.), The Valley of Blessing, 16mo ,,, gan & Chase) 1 0 
Ss e, a Story of a SG RR OF WEG ic cxcacsctinsisvvatesiaienvducteses (Rivington) 3 6 
‘ v (D. P.), John Twiller, 2 Romance of the Heart, er 8VO ........ (Tinsley) 10 6 
Thackeray's (W. M.), Book of Snobs, & Sketches in I ondon, svo(Smith & Elder) 7 6 
Three Fountains (The), a Faéry vic of Euboea, 12mo ..... sceventenonss (Longman) 3 6 opposite the Rev. Newman Hall. 
Van Oosterzee (J. J.), John’s Gosy Apologetical Lectures, er 8vo(T. T. Clark) 3 6 lite , on litor: 1 lis] . 
West (E.), Records of 1868, feap 8vo (West) 10 | Of literary men, critics, editors, and publishers. 
Wordsworth (Chr.), History of the Churel and, ivington) 60 
Wordsworth (W.), Poetical Works, royal 8V0......cceccccereses pas ..(Moxon) 9 0 
applause.” 
In the press, in 1 vol. small Svo. 
vi E YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTERHOOD, and 
TEN YEARS in «» CATHOLIC CONVENT. Mr. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 
POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—LENTEN ~ LECTU RES on 
Professor PEPPER, next Monday, Wednesday, and 


\ “ASTRONOMY,” by 
Saturday, at 3. 
Stars, Nebule, and Comet II.. 1868.” 
Mysterious Hand ™ (the latest illusion of Messrs. Pepper and Tobin). 
ful Lamp,” musically introduced by George Buckland, Esq. 

1 The Maid of Orleans,” by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote. 
1, the * Man Flute "—the rival of Picco.—1s. 


“Singing and Sensitive Flame 8. 






Subject :—* Spectrum Analysis, and Huggins’ latest Disex pveries— 


* The 


‘The W idan. 
“ The Spectre Barber ” 
“The Vocal Flautist” 


desirous of securing his services should write at once to 
THE SECRETARY, 


3 Bernard strest, Russell square, W. 





. HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LAN 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. 


of Attractions in London. Last three weeks of the present season, 


o— 


B. CHATTERTON.—Grandest ( Ran 
On Monday, 


Wednesday, and Saturday, March 1, 3, and 6, her Majesty's Servants will perform 





Tragedy of OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. Phelps; Iago, Mr. Charles 
Dillon Cassio, Mr. H. Sinclair; Desdemona, Miss Heath; Emilia, Miss Fanny 
Huddart. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. March 2, 4, and 5 (by general desire), 





in’s Comedy of the SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Joseph Surface, Mr. Ryder ; 


Sheri 
Charles Surface, Mr. Charles Dillon; 
Amy Sedgwick. 
Burletta, entitled THE 
Music, and Galop of Velocipodes. 
of Action, entitled BEDA. Numerous Corps de Ballet, 
Director, Mr. W. C. Levey. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 
half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


GIRLS OF THE PERIOD, 


300 auxiliaries, 


Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Phelps; 
Lady Teazle, 
Preceded each evening at seven o'clock, with a new and original 
Characteristic Ballet, original 
To conelude with. each evening. a Grand Ballet 
Musical 
Doors open at 


Miss 


P URE CLARETS LAZENBY and SON, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ......24s per dozen. | FINE BORDEAUX........« 36s per dozen. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


C OGNAC BRANDY, Fine Quality, 


.—E. 





54s per Dozen; 
Very Choice Old, 75s. 
FE. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 





Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on nest on, 











SALE! !!!—A CHANCE for 


(Rear . 
I EVERY ONE !!!—The following articles, J INAHAN’ 


| DUBLIN EXHIBIT ION. 


S 


. om | It 1s particularly requested that all applications 
LL WHISKY.— | for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 


amongst others, are to be SOLD:— 
Coins Autographs 
Aquariums Crests 

Singing Birds Boxes 


Parrots Tablecloth 
Eggs China 
Cat Dressing Cases 
Ferret Furniture 
Goats Perambulators 
Horses Filters 
Dogs—Spor ting Glass 

and Pet Aprons 
Partridges Card Cases 
Pigeons Cloaks 
Poultry Feathers 
Rabbits Flowers 
Silkworms Furs 
Portrait Albums Canoes 
Books Cornet 
Magazines Violoncello 
Newspapers Roots 
Botanical Collec- Buckles 

tion Chignon Combs 
Electrical Ma-|Cross 

chines Earrings 
Chemical Chest (Pencil Case 
Microscope Pendant 
Opers Glass Rings 


Whip Scent te 
Donkeys Necklace 
Pedometer WwW aie 
Paper Knife Piano 





Carriages 
Workboxes 
Tatting 

Sewing Machines 
Crochet 
Woolwork Frame 
Fancy Work 
Patchwork 
Patterns 
| Human Bones | 
| Concertinas | 
Music 
Songs 
Fishing Rod | 
Archery Bow | 
| Planchette | 
| Indoor Games 
Guns, Breech and 

Muzzle Loading 

Rifles 

Revolvers } 
| Dress Materials 
| Shawls | 
Lace 

Trimmings 
Drawings | 
Engravings 
| Photographs | 
Ferns 

Bracclet 

Brooches 


| of charge. 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 38 8d each, at 


| the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 


cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 


| Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 


pink label ; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


TPHE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, augtets, W., London. 





I U NVILL E'S OLD IRISH Ww HISKY, 


BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 


| the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 


of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 

the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 

the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 

| Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 

Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 

a Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
W.C. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


| cations upon matters of business, should not be 
| addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SuBscRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
| Halj- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d; tn 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 


by tiie 7d. 





I INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
| The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion: and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists ‘throughout 
the world. 


INDIGE 2ST ‘10 IN. 
TORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
i A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 








Sold everywhere, in bottles, 


URE S (this week) of SE VERE COLDS 





and COUGHS by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 
| From Mr. Trattles, Jet Works, Straithes, Yorkshire, 
Feb. 22. 1869, “I had been suffering for a considerable 
time with a most severe cold and cough, and, being 
summoned on a jury, | was under considerable 








I then took 


Natural History Guitar Harp 
Specimens Harmonium Coronet 
Telescopes Saddles Plants 
Stamps | 
Full particulars as to price, &c.. may be ascertained on | 
verusal of 
THE EXCHANGE AND MART JOU aMAL. | 


\ copy sent to any one sending three stamp 


32 WELLINGTON STREET.STRAND, LONDON. Ww C, 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


uneasiness how I could possibly attend. 
| some wafers, and, as if by a charm, the cough ceased, 

and I am now entirely well.” Price 1s 1id, 2s 9d, and 
| 4s Gdper box. Sold by all Druggists. 
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TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
COATS for GENTLEMEN. 

25s. 42s, and 52s Gd; Me Iton Cloths, 42s, 

: Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 

lod Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 61; 

lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, 





Real 
Fur Seal, lined 
Silk, 84s, Qui ited, 126s; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 








ATICOLL'S S RIDING, WALKING, and 
DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
for Walking, 16s to 50s; for Riding, 25s to 


9s to 3583 


TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
N LNG and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
s, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
orning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 





—Dress ¢ 
638 to 845; 3 

NERVANTS’ LIVE RIES— 

Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

ud D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen. Royal 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
tevent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester; 
reet. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


— BLACK DRESSES. — Skirts 
» up with material for bodice at £1 7s 6d 
each customary observance of this season by 
sears Mourning has induced Messrs. JAY to have a 
BLACK DRESSES made up especially 












variety ol! 
suited to meet the particular demands of their cus- 
tomers, and which are remarkaby cheap at £1 7s 6d 


each Dress. . 
save 3 


YOLERIES LYONAISES. 

a) Ladies requiring Cheap Black and White Silks 

for oo sses are invited to see the French Silks Messrs. 

JAY are selling at 24 guineas the Dress, 15 yards, 
JAY'S 


CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the « cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JANUS CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it an 
excellent wearing dress, 

JAY'S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
247, 249, and 251 Regeut street. 


7) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


[ | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle beara 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sule proprietors of the Keceipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 


men, 
K LAZENBY and SON beg to 

@ announce that their POSTAL 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Me “tropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of Wigmore street. 

OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 

Taken by dyspepties at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT'S PEIDSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Soie Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT'S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England 
277 OXFORD STREET, Li INDON. 


~OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OURNING, ONE GU INEA_ and a 
i\' HALF the DRESS—JANUS 


























M' URIA TE of AMMONIA 
LOZENGES, —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phiegm, and preventing 
Vivlent tits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 
(Gaze otted S Angee 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Ciemists on the Establisument in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











ADDRESS has | 





(Corrected to Ist December, 1868.) 
i RT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief OMee—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the priucipal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq.. M.D. 

Peter Hood, Exq., M.D, 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wim. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Steve nson, L.R.C. Pp F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.RLS., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., MLA. 

Manager—A., Rt. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid exceed 

INDIAN BUSLNESS. 


LIVWT.009 
3,000,000 


Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,009 
Claims paid excced,.,........0ee-sees . 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. 
Merchant, Vice-President of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, 
Upton), Solicitor 


(Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.) 
the Bengal Chamber of 


and 





LIFE INSURANCE 


| enclenamaman 
COMPANY. 
Cimer OFrrice—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,500,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders, Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that allkinds of Assurances may be effected on 


} (he most moderat + terms and the most liberal conditions. 





| 


The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
capital, L1,500,000 ; fund, 





ssl. Paid-up reserve 
£444,000, 
he Corporat'on grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Ma witius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their offlee. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, peasions, &e. and the effeet- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 
They a 












Iso receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 


| payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 


the terms for which may be ascertained on application 


| at their office, 


| 
| 


Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., | 


FSS. 
MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esy., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General, 
D. I. Paterson, Esq., FRCS. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 
BOMBAY. 
Board of Management, 
11. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, F . Administrator-Geueral. 
Samuel McCulloch, Exq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of | 
Council. 
Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 






et 


| Members, 


| paid on First-Class Risks, 


| AND-IN-HAND FIRE 


Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1869, 


and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 

street, Blackfriars, B.C. 

The Oldest OMee in the Kingdom. Instituted for 

Business, A.D, 1696, Extended to Life, 1836, 

Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 









Fi 


RETURNS FOR 1868. 
Fie DePARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
of the Premiums 


Lire DePARTMENT—55 per Cent. 
} 


| on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
j 
| 


Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 


Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1igGHr MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
uther European Oftices in India put together. 


| 
The Company transacts the business of the following 


Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 


HD geet at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston oc Old Broad street, 
London. Byorder, R.A - CAMERC IN, Secretary, 


YOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars oo to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Eee ITABLE LIFE OFFICE. 
; ESTABLISHED 1762 


11L New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 





Temporary Offices : 





a 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968, 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 


sons of good position and character. 





OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
AGCtS ss = OF ANY Sea, 
y be secured by a polic ty of t 
RAIL WAYP Ps ASSEN HERS'ASSUR, {NOE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
| May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London 

WILLIAM J. VI AN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WLLLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


qe LD’s “ WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
Le retined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
Is, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness tothe band, and exerts a cooling influ- 





| ence on the skin peculiar to itself, 


See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C, and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 


LAMBETH, 8. 
MELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered) This beautiful soap is made 


in six varieties, viz.. Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 


unique, Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER 


MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
H" R RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 LIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application. Sample Case of Six Red and Sis White Wines for £1 11s 4d. 
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MAPPIN A 


ND WEBB, 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 





Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size 
» 2 persons, 2nd size ... 


oe 3rd size ... eee 
= i 4th size .., oe 
» 12 ” 5th size .., ove 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
Factories. — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE 


WORKS, SEI 


WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS.—71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON; 


oe ove wo. £5 5s 0d, 
eee ove eo. £8 88 01. 
eee ooo eos £11 Is 0d. 
oes ose . £16 Os Od. 
eee ose . £24 Os Od. 


PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 


WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
IEFFIELD. 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 


—_—___.., 
| er and SUB-EDITOR.~—An 
efficient Shorthand Writer, good descriptive 
writer, and paragraphist requires a re-engagement, 
Good references. 
Address H., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 





pee, TRIAL of MISS SAURIN and the 
NUNS. See FATHER HARPER'S S SERMON, 
ready on Saturday, the 27th. Price 6d.—Burns, Oatgs. 
aud Co,,17 and 18 Portman street, and 63 Pate Troster 
row, E. C. 
MERICA BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
P LOW and . 0.'S Monthly BULLETIN containg 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Informa. 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on pndatetin of 12 stamps. 


OREIGN BOOKS.— —SAMPSON LOW 
and CO, having purchased the old-established 
of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN E’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. | 
DEANE’ ~——— Covers and Hot-water Dishes, 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and “Rock ‘Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. | 
DEANE’ S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- | 
light Glass from 63s. 


Established 


every 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


UE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, 


DEANE’S—Domestie Baths for every purpose, 
Bath Rooms titted complete, 

DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, 
Bedding of superior quality, 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 

| DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 

| DEANE’S— Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’ S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

| DEANE’ S—Hortic ultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e, 

DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


with 


A.D. 1700. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. faethe King Wiiliam nh. LONDON BRIDGE. 


HEAL poems SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


5 mes FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 
Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
oor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 
stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


MBAL and SON, Torr TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


SLER’ Ss CRY: STAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormulu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham,—Established 1807. 


QO’ ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


PARQUET SOI 








SOLID AIR ES. 
J HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&c, Being manufactured by steam machinery, this | 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


GILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 
and SOFAS, the Best Made, 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. | 

FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles | 





street, Oxford street, W. 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. si 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTR ACT 


of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib, Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers. 


HAVE NO APPETITE.”—Then 
use WATERS’ QUININE WINE, the finest 
tonic bitter in the world, Sold by grocers, oilmen, con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
2 Martin's lane, 





se 


WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 
Cannon street, London. 


Ss 


| Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 





] EDSTE “ADS, B: \’ r HS, ary LAMPS. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has 12 large Show- 
Rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads,from ... 
Shower Baths, from &s 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 
All other kinds at the same rate, 
Pure Colza Oil ... 3s 4d per gallon. 


Ww S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
DisH Covers, HoT-WATER | BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
DISHES, Iron and Brass Bep- 
STOVES and FENDERS, STEADS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | BEDDING and Brp-HANG- 





6a to £20 Os each. 
Od to £608 ,, 
Od to £778 ,, 


12s 


KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, BEb- Room CABINET FuR- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 


Urns and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, &c. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Rene 4 large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 

4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’ 3 place; and 1 
Resection yard, London. 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDEN TED.— 
x MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION.—The 
Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market, Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For homeopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 
Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 


AUCE.—L E A and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Impreves the 





appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


| and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 


bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Bauces throughout the W orld. 


“TOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—Jaundice.—Disordered Liver.—A good free 
tlow of bile is absolutely necessary for digestion; when 
this secretion is interrupted or depraved, disease im- 
mediately sets in, and sallowness or jaundice marks 
the cause to be in the liver, This important organ, so 
liable to disorder, can always be regulated by Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills. The former, rubbed on the right 
side, over the region of the liver, upon which it exercises 
the most salutary influence without harassing the 
stomach or the bowels—a matter frequently of vital 
importance—confers on this remedy an advantage over 
every other form of medicine in the pharmacopomia, 
When assisted by the Pills, every disease is speedily 
subjected and effectually banished. 





Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hal! court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 





Now re: uly, price 1s, the MARCH Number, 
mS i FT 2 FR RF SZ 

EvITED by ARTHUR A BECKETT. 

1. FALLEN among THIEVES: a Novel of Interest, 
By Arthur 2 Beckett. Coloured Llustration, 

2. PUBLIC SCHOOL TRAINING. 

3. COMMENTARIES of MAJOR BLAKE. By F. C. 
Burnand. Coloured [llustration. 

4. USE and ABUSE of the PURCHASE SYSTEM in 
the BRITISH ARMY. 

5. The CIVIL SERVICE as a PROFESSION, 

6. The RUINED MILL. Coloured Iustration. 

7. ELECTIONEERING DODGES. By M. 
Meason. 

8. VENUS among the POISONS. 

9 FRIAR PETERS CONFESSION, 

Gilbert, Coloured Illustration. 


Lang 


By Dr. Scoffern. 
By William 





10. WASTE. Illustrations by Matt Morgan. 
Office, 199 Strand. 
YEO. F. WEST’S SACRED MUSIC 


J for the PIANOFORTE. 

19 stamps, 

Sun of my Soul. 

Nearer to Thee, | 
Benedictus 12th Service 

(Mozart). | 
Kyrie Eleison (ditto). 

Gloria in Excelsis (ditto). 
Quoniam Tu Solus (ditto). 
Agnus Dei, Ist Service | Pro Peccatis (ditto). 

(Mozart). [vice (Haydn). | Hallelujah Chorus (Han- 
Gloria in Excelsis, Ist Ser- | del). 

Mr. G. F. West's Pianoforte Works have always been 
in much request, from the convenience and facility with 
which they are arranged. “I can always play Mr. 
West's arrangements,” is a common remark, “ they lie 
so well under the hands,” All at half-price, with an 
extra stamp for postage. 

Ropert Cocks and Co., 
London, 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
Pi of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of LESSONS 
in these subjects. 

15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


Each free by post for 


Jerusalem the Golden. 

Comfort ye my People 
(Handel). 

The Heavens are Telling 
(Haydn). 

Cujus Animam, 
Mater (Rossini). 


Stabat 


New Burlington street, 








rae GOVERNORS of MILL HILL 

SCHOOL are anxious to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the HEADMASTERSHIP, from gentlemen of posi- 
tion and attainments. Graduates of any British 
University, who have had experience in similar work, 
are invited to apply for further information to the 
Treasurer, THOMAS SCRUTTON, Esq., 3 Corbet 
Court, Gracechurch street, E.C, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The Third Lecture of the Series will be delivered on 
March 9, at 8.30, by JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. Subject: 

“ The Myths of Storm in Greek Le gends.” 

The subsequent Lectures will be as follows 

Fourth Lecture, April 13, by the Rev. J. E. THOROLD 
ROGERS, M.A. Subject: “ Sir Robert ons 

Fifth Lecture, May 11, by Professor T. KEY, 
F.R.S. Subject: “Some Leading Sailer tia Ety- 
mology.” 

Sixth Lecture, June 8, by MICHAEL FOSTER, B.A., 
M. D. Subject: “Organs and Functions, the Relations 
of Vital Work to Anatomical Machinery.” 

The Tickets will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen, 
and may be obtained at the office of the College, 2s 6d 
each, 

The proceeds will be paid over to the Funds now 
being raised for erecting the South Wing of the College. 

SOHN ROBSON, B. A., Secretary to the Council. 


ORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 
45 Great Ormond street, W.C. 

Donations in hand and promised (about) ... £1,600 

Required to complete Class Rooms and Museum 900 

Donations will be received by the Principal the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge; by ‘Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P., 9 Old Square, 
W.C.; by the Rev. D. Li. Bevan, LL.B., Weigh House 
Chapel, Fish Street Hill; by the Treasurer, R. B. Litch- 
fleld, Esq., 4 Hare Court, Temple, E.C,; by the Secretary 
at the College, or by the London and County Bank, 
Oxford street Branch. 








THREE PRIZE MED ALS, Paris s Exhibition, 1867. 


JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 
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.. iiESt 
Just published, in one large 4to. volume, pp. 240, cloth, 
42s. 


COMPARATIVE DICTIONARY of 

the NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA 

and HIGH ASIA, With a _Dissertation on the 

Aboriginal Races. Being n Lexicon of One Hundred 

and Forty-four Tongues, illustrating 1 uranian Speech. 

By W. W. Henter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fel. Ethnol. 
Soc., Author of the “ Annals of Rural Bengal. 

OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN PREss. 

“We are unwilling to let this morning pass without 
expressing our sense of the great value of the service 
done by Mr. Hunter, not only to literature, but to the 
Government of the country, by the publication of the 
work in question...... It would hardly be too much to 
say that, had the facts now stated so forcibly by him 
been properly appreciated from the first, the disastrous 
episode of 1857 would probably have been avoided."— 
The Englishman. 

“In his splendid Comparative Dictionary of the 
Languages of India and High Asi i, andin the political 
and linguistic Dissertation with whica it opens, Mr. W. 
W. Hunter has more than redeemed the promise which 
he gave in his ‘Annals of Rural Bengal’ of ripe 
scholarship and the highest form of literary excellence. 
eoeseeve Mr. Hunter reviews and puts in a proper form a 
policy which was often on the lips of Anglo-Indians 
after the Mutiny, and which was more than once dis- 
eussed in these columns. Why should the Hill tribes 
or the Aboriginal races not be so elevated and incor- 
porated in our military and civil administration as to 
form 2 counterpoise to the Hindu and Mussulman 
elements ?”"—/riend of India. 

“ Each of the governing classes has in its turn robbed 
the lower of their rights, aud assisted in keeping them 
down as lapsed races. It is with the philanthropic 
object of restoring these lapsed races to civilization and 
to the world that Mr. Hunter has devoted his time, 
talents, and money. The prefatory Dissertation to the 
Dictionary is one which ought to be in the hands of 
every official in India, and we think that the public 
money would be well spent in purchasing and distri- 
puting copies of a book so calculated to add to the 
military and industrial strength of the country."— 
Madras Athenwum, 

“But Mr. Hunter is something over and beyond a 
mere collector of vocabularies, He is a worthy successor 
of that noble school of politicals, so well portrayed by 
Kaye, who have built up and administered this great 
Indian Empire. His ‘Annals of Rural Bengal’ showed 
a practical mastery of his subject, and the political 

ortion of the preliminary matier to this Comparative 
ictionary opens up questions of the greatest import- 
ance to our future good government of the country— 
questions which will, we trust, be taken up as earnestly 
in this country as they promise to be at home.”— 
Indian Daily News, 

OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

“Though the pages of glossary contained in this 
volume are not more than 156, it must yet be pro- 
nounced a prodigious work, the conception of which 
was courageous, the execution laborious in the extreme, 
and the rapid completion marvellous. To give the 
representatives of 186 English words in 120 Non-Aryan 
languages, the very names of nine-tenths of which are 
absolutely unknown to most professed philologists, is a 
task which few of the most active men, seeking an 
outlet for pent-up energies, would set themselves, and 
to which fewer still would dedicate the few remaining 
months of an Indian furlough in England.”—/Saturday 
Review. 

“Mr. Hunter has prefixed to the body of his work a 
‘dissertation’ which it is within our competence to 
appreciate, and which we unhesitatingly pronounce to 
contain one of the most important generalizations from 
a series of apparently isulated facts ever contributed to 
Indian history.”—Spectator. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 48 6d. 


VERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. 
By the Author of “Ismael and Cassander,” 
“Colour Considered,” &c. 

“A tale of unmistakable power, it is difficult to 
analyze the mixed impressions which it leaves......... 
The interest of the book lies in the strange glancing 
lights of character with which it tantalizes us......... 
This is not ordinary writing; there are many signs of 
rare gifts in this little book."—/all Mall Gazette. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this 
novelette—to the dealers in waste-paper.”"—Athenwum. 

“Decidedly neither ‘every-day’ work, nor a story of 
‘common life’ The individuality of the characters is 
marked. There is much excellent writing, and perhaps 
too much of the result of deep reading in the book. 
Its people are too clever, too well informed for ‘every- 
day’ life; yet there is a touch of nature in it through- 
out, which, combined with great force in the writing, 
makes the book a genuine treat, and an uncommon 
one. For the ordinary novel-reader it will be *caviare’ 
in Hamlet's sense, but to the reader blessed with intelli- 
gence, refinement, and a catholic taste for what is 
good, it will be ‘caviare’ in a better sense.”"—Fun, 

“The freshness of the author's style regilds."— 
Public Opinion. 

“A novel by no means dull."—Court Journal. 


London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Ops VARCOE. Second Edition. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


“It is thoroughly exciting, and the reader will not 
become critical until the last sentence has been read."— 
Athenxum, 

“A story of exciting and well-sustained interest ; our 
faith in its personages, plot, and incidents never wavers, 
and our interest never flags from the first page to the 
last."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

_“ As regards the character of the heroine, we have 
little like it in fiction. ‘Olive Varcoe’ is almost as 
unconventional a heroine as Becky Sharpe.”"—Globe. 

“This is a very original, well-written, and powerful 
novel,"—J/lustrated London News. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS. 





NEW NOVEL. 

ROBIN GRAY, a New Novel, by 
Charles Gibbon, Author of “ Dangerous 
Connexions,” is now ready, in 3 vols., at 
all the Libraries. 

BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Just published, cloth, 8vo, pp. 380, price 5s. 

TPINKER JUESOP and bis LITTLE 

_ LESSONS for the AGE. By Joun Vickers. 
This book of “modern spirit” in humble life discusses, 
under the guise of parable, many important and some 
tabooed questions, in such a way as to be profitable both 
to the wise who understand it thoroughly, and to the 
simple, who understand it only in part; but, in con- 
sequence of its self-taught author having in early life 
to hold the plough instead of the pen, and of its being 
written under circumstances of difficulty in many differ- 
ent public rooms, it is necessarily somewhat rough and 
out of rule in construction, and is liable to give offence 
to the superficial, the one-cyed, and the fastidious, 

WEEKLY Disratcu, February 13. 

“A curious and remarkable book, dedicated to an 
imaginary statesman whose qualities and capabilities 
include perfection in morals, manners, temper, integ- 
rity, self-knowledge, impartiality, and public spirit and 
patriotism. The very faney pictare has, however, its 
moral, and the book is so crammed with materials for 
thinking that we heartily commend it to the reader, 
equetnnse The subjects of Tinker Zsop’s philosophizings, 
moralizings, and political parables range the whole 
field of statecraft, religion, morals, political and social 
economy, the suffrage, emigration, population, trades’ 
unions, & .... He is often witty and humerous, gene- 
rally wise and reflective, aud always honest and 
outspoken, 

Tue Day Te cecrarn, February 15, 

“An original and remirkable work, Tinker sop 
is supposed to be a bond fide tinker, but a rare and 
sagacious artizan wiser even than Wordsworth’'s 
pedlar,,.......The book is brimful of fine sly humour, 
and the author is never betrayed into exaggeration. 
seeeeeeln the dedication he represents the political 
man as keeping reason above passion, and not being 
led by blind philanthropy to make a weak concession 
to barbarism, evidently aiming at doing as much him- 
self in his various discourses, Since these discourses 
are supposed to be delivered at well known English 
towns, and on every-day subjects of public interest, an 
air of reality is given to the book which materially 
adds to its other charms.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 


















Mr. G. F. ARMSTRONG'’S POEMS. 
OEMS. By Georce Francis 


ARMSTRONG. Feap. Svo, price 6s. 

“ Three or four years ago died Edmund J, Armstrong, 
whose poems have since been edited by his brother, 
Mr. George Francis Armstrong. The latter now pub- 
lishes a volume of verse of his own, simply entitled 
‘Poems,’ which are likely to attract attention. We 
shall not be surprised if this little volume causes a con- 
siderable fuss, It is certainly well worth examining.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“He has achieved a very successful combjnation of 
the melody of Tennyson, with the subtlety of Brown- 
ing, and the inspired rhetoric of Swinburne. His blank 
verse is made subtle and suggestive by the flow of a 
rich and copious rhetoric, though repressed with con- 
siderable artistic power, and moulded after a fashion 
which never suffers either its implications or its direct 
meanings to grow vague or involved. His appeals to 
the Almighty, his musings on Christ, are all noble in 
their devotion. Even the occasional references to his 
slight and reasonable scepticism are rendered fascinat- 
ing by their rich inlay of wise poetic doubt......Mr. 
Armstrong has learnt the secret of making his pathos 
unerring by colouriug it with the eloquence of a highly- 
wrought belief in the mercy and love of the great 
Father of all...... To all lovers of poetry we commend 
Mr. Armstrong's volume as one of the choicest contri- 
butions to the literature of the period the last half- 
dozen years have seen. '—Leader, 

“ Proves that he possesses a bold and nimble fancy, 
some affluence of language, and a ready supply of 
images, if not of ideas, The cast of his mind is essen- 
tially lyrical, and his poems consequently belong to the 
lyrical order. ‘They have the characteristics of warmth 
and movement, lacking, almost as a necessity, re- 
flection and repose, Perhaps the speciality of the book 
isa certain independence of view and tone, which gives 
much zest to some of the pieces.”"—London Review. 

“The author—evidently a young man—has struck 
out of the old beaten paths, and in a measure at once 
original, melodious, and refined, gives us many pieces 
which will bear to be read once and again, which is 
saying a good deal as poetry goes nowadays. At one 
step the poet has taken his place among our true poets, 
and has gathered round him a rapt and listening 
audience.” —Aberdeen Journal, 

“Mr, Armstrong is brother to him whose poems are 
favourites at so many homesteads,.,...... Through all the 
soul of poetry lives and breathes,........The volume will 
certainly prove a success, '—/rish Times, 





Edited by the same author, 


EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS: 
with a Memorial Preface by the Rev. Gronge A, 
CHADWICK, M.A, Feap. Svo, price 7s 6d. 

London: E. Moxon, SON, and Co., Dover street, W. 


I 


Just published, price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 
R. PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
London: J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 
Will shortly be published. 


IE POEMS of UHLAND. ‘Trans- 
lated into English Verse: with a short Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Poet. By WILLAM COLLETT, 
SANDERS, 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





i aaa oe MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1869. No. DCXLL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGB 
Il. No. X.—The NOVELIST. 
—— and QUITS: a COMEDY of ERRORS.— 
‘art V. 


NEW ZEALAND and its GOLD-FIELDS. 
The NORTHMEN, HEATHEN and CHRISTIAN. 
A WHIST REMINISCENCE,—By an OLD HAND. 
STAGE MORALITY and the BALLET. 
The ARTS in the HOUSEHOLD; or, DECORATIVE 
ART APPLIED to DOMESTIC USES. 
W. BLacKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 111, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. With Illustrations by Robert BARNES 
aud M, ELLEN Epwarps, 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE, 
tration.) 
RAILWAY SIGNALLING, 
LETTICE LISLE, 
Chap. 20, A Moonlight Drive, 
21. “Single Misfortunes never come alone.” 
+ 22. In the Aisle of Mapleford Minster. 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION, 
SOME REMARKS on TRAVELLING in AMERICA. 
GUINEVERE to LANCELOT. 
The CIVIL SERVICE. 
That BOY of NORCOTT'’S. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 27. Schloss Hunyadi. 
28. The Salon. . 
An Unlooked-for Meeting. 
Hasty Tidings, 
on i. In Sorrow, 
om 2. The End, 
Sara, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


— PLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, Price One Shillmg. 
CONTENTS, 
1. SUSAN FIELDING (Continued), By the Autbor 
« Archie Lovell,” &e. 
2. MY VALENTINE, 
3. The YOUNG DUC de BRABANT. 
OVER the WATER. A Story. 
5. SPAIN AMIDST REVOLUTION, 
6. WALTER TYRRELL'S CONFESSION, 
The JEALOUSY of LOVERS. 
. SLX YEARS in PRISON (Conclusion). 
9. KITTY (Continued.) By Mrs, Betham Edwards. 
10, LATEST PARIS GOSSIP, 
11, BEATING AGAINST the BARS. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


YVHE ART JOURNAL, 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH Number. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The DEFENCE, after L. J. Port. 
2. The KISS of JUDAS, after AnY ScuErrer, 
3. The FAWN, after C. B. Biren, 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
BRITISH ARTISTS: their Style and Character.— 
John A. Houston, R.S.A. 
On the VOLCANIC CHARACTER of ITALIAN 
SCENERY. 
The MONASTERY of MONTE OLIVETO, near SIENA. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in MINOR BRITISH 
ART INDUSTRIES—COCOANUT FIBRE. 
PICTURE GALLERIES of ITALY. Part IIL. Venice. 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND, No. 3. 
Cobham Hall. 
With numerous other Papers on current Art Topics. 


London: Virtus and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Ares PAULS, for MARCH. 
K 


2 Price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS :—1. The Sacristan’s Household. By the 
Author of “Mabel’s Progress," &¢. Chap. XXVLI. 
Lieschen’s Love-Letter; Chap. XX VILL. The Justizrath 
is “Straightforward ;" Chap. XXVIII Two Philoso- 

hers. 2. President Johnson's Last Message, 3, Other 

nhabited Worlds. 4. Recollections of | Life. By 
Maximilian L., Emperor of Mexico, 5. The Influence of 
Modern Improvements upon Strategy. 6, The Search 
after the Fountain of Jouvence: a Romance of the 
Sixteenth Century —I. 7. The Marriage Commission 
Report. 8. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By 
Anthory Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap, LXV. 
The Cabinet Minister at Killaloe; Chap, LX VI. Victrix ; 
Chap. LX VIL. Job's Comforters; Chap, LXVIIL The 
Joint Attack, 

N.B. The Third Volume of SAINT PAULS can 
now be had in cloth, price 7s 6d. 

London: Vixtur and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


Volume XIL, No. LXXL, 1s. 
oi VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
“CONTENTS :—I. 


MARCH, 1869. 
Ounce : 


“Furor Se:ibendi"—2. The Last 
7. Taken at a Disadvantage, 8. Rosa Yields, 
* The Leap in the Dark—3, Finished, a Poem—4. 
English Gipsies—5, The Women of the Latin and Ger- 
manic Races, 9. Dutch Women—6. Miscellanea :— 
The Queen and the Employment of Women— 
The Princess ‘Royal of England—Women in the 
Civil Service—The Pall Mall Gazette on Mra. Fleets’ 
Iiluminations of Te Deum Laudamus—The Lord Chan- 
cellor on Parochial Mission Women—South Kensington* 
Schools of Art—The Physical Education of Women— 
The State of Victoria—Female Medical Degrees in 
Russia—Ladies’ Educational Association—Lady Mur- 
chison—7, Correspondence—8, Entertainments :—Mr. 
Buchanan's Readings—Monday Popular Concerts—Mr, 
Henry Leslie's Concerts—9. Literature :—Miss Marti 
neau'’s Biographical Sketches—William of Normandy, 
&c.—Home Thoughts for Mothers and Mothers’ Meet 
ings—Debrett's Peerage. 

London: Emi.y Fatrarut, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes 
street, Hanover square. Colonial Agents, WILLMBR 
and Rogexs, New York: GEORGE ROBERTSON, Australia. 
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Ready 


this day, 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION TO 
TESTAMENT. 


crown Syo, cloth, 2 vols., 





Monthly, 2s 6d, 


THE CON TEMPORARY REVIEW, 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


price 18s, | 


THE OLD 








Edited by ADOLF KAMPHOUSEN. 1. The TWO RELIGIONS: the Religion of the Bible 
Translated from the Second Edition (Berlin 1365), by G. H. VENABLES. Edited by the Rev. EpMUND VENABLES, F — a ae ~ = : —_— ? 
Canon Residentiary of Lincvin. | 2. ; : my ie ION of the SPEAKING VOICE 
y John Hullah. ; 
London: BELL and DALDY. 3. = E-REGAL SPEECHES and EPISCOPAL 
TES in the IRISH PARLIAME ENT. B, W. 
M: azivre Brady, D.D. Part I x ; 
ABC ADVERTISER & COMMERCIAL RECORD, | * Mise Su ek? POLINGIOKE. 
9 the Rey. John Hunt. ao 
eae Sa cr 5. On the STUDY of SCIENCE by WOMEN. By 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING, yaa, eae <n E by WOMEN. By 
6. The DOCTRINE of the ECCHARIST in the CATE- 


CONTAINS 
RAILWAY, 
iENCE and STATISTICS; 
1 the LAW COURTS, PARLIAME 
eresting WORK of FICTION, 


CALENDAR, MONETARY, COMMERCIAL, 
MANUFACTURE, and GENERAL INTELLI 
NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, Pregnant Cas 





MISCELLANEA, portions of an in 
follows:—3 mouths, Is; 


Issued to subscribers as 
2d, or 4s id extra 


around Charing Cross, 1s 1d, 23 





44 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





6 months, 2s; 
for postage, 


CHISM. By Professor Conington 

MY, NAVY pastel . P " - J 
ARMY, NAVY, | 7. NOTI ES of BOOKS. 
EDINGS, 


COLONIAL. ECCLESIASTIC? 
ESSAYS REVIEWS 

TARY PROC 
and ADVERTISEMENTS. 






12 mouths, 4s. Beyond a radius of 6 miles N E W B Oo Oo K S 


HOMER’S ILIAD. In English 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By 
W. Hepwortu Dixon. Dedicated by Express 
Permission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 
1 vol. 8yo, 15s. 

“This charming volume will be the most permanently 
popular of all Mr. Dixon’s works. Under the treatment 
of so practised a master of our English tongue, the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the 
daintiest of romances.”"—E.raminer. 

“From first to last this fascinating volume overflows 
with new information and original thought, with poetry 
and picture."—/os¢ 

“ We earnestly recommend this remarkable yolume 
to those in quest of amuse ment and instruction, at once 
solid and refined."—/aily Telegraph. 

‘This interesting book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history.”"— 
Daily News. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


FerraARA. A Biography. Illustrated by rare and 
unpublished documents. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
“An admirable and entertgining work. The public 
cannot fail to be delighted with it."—Daily Telegraph. 
“An entertaining book, devoted to a vindication of 
the famous Lucrezia Borgia.”"—Daily News. 


The GLADSTONE GOVERN- 


MENT. Being Cabinet Pictures, By A TEMPLAR. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By 


MATTHEW BROWNE. 2 vols., with Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations. 24s. [March 5. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1869. UNDER the ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY, CORRECTED 
by the NOBILITY, and CONTAINING all the 
NEW CREATIONS. 388th Edition, 1 vol., with 
the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Kitty. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &e, 3 vols. 
“A thorough!y good story."—.vaminer. 
9 ° 

Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 

“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
wholesome pleasure, The tale creates strong interest 
by the naturalness and force of its delineations of 
Trials of an Heiress, 

Hon, Mrs. GirrorD, 3 vols. 

By the Countess 

PISANI. 3 vols. 

“There is in this story much that is original, and a 
Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 
+ “This book is decidedly worth reading.”"—Athenwum. 

HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP REISSUE. 
cloth. 
Now ready. 
or, the STORY of MY EDUCATION. 

Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. Nimmo, Soid by SIMPKIN, 
at all Railway Book Stalls. 

Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on appli- | 


“A very clever story, exquisitely tuld.”"—Jessenger, 

“The perusal of ‘Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us 
character.” —Athenwum. 

By the 

Only an Earl. 
good deal that evinces talent. "—Odserver. 
Ho RST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 5s each, 
MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS; 
MARSHALL, and Co., London: and all Booksellers, and 
cation to the Publisher, or any Bookseller. 


ATLASES. Sc 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


The NEW TESTAMENT. A 





LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
& wa Revision of the Authorized Version. By Henny 
Times.—* The latest information presented to us in AL¥rorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown xyo, 
the most attractive form. 6s. (Nearly ready, 
Pall Mall Garette—*The ample illustrations of 


recent discovery and of the great group of dependencies 
on the British Crown render Dr, Jolnston’s the best | 


being an 


By the 


PRIMEVAL MAN; 


Examination of some Recent Spe culatio: = 
Duke of ARGYLL, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


of all Atlases for recent use.” 
Saturday Review.—* He kan given us, in a portable 
form, geography posted to the latest discovery and the 


eet The PRESENCE of CHRIST, 


In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 6d. By the Rev. A. W. THOROLD. Crown 8yvo, 3s 6d, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
The TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS. 


OF 
A New Translation, with a Biographic al 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E 


A Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
H. PLumprre, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


_—_— 23. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 
9 
aie * atl TWILIGHT HOURS. A 
n imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price £2 12s 6d. Legacy of Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIR) 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. With a Memoir by E. H. PLuMPTRE, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 
45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with + 


eneral Index. CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors 


of, and uniform with, “Poems written for a Child.” 
With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 3s 6d. 


POEMS. By Menella 


SMEDLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Miss Smedley is a geuuine poet. She has thought, 
exquisite feeling, a nice eye for nature, and, above all, 
a spontaneous command of rhythm, that sine gud non of 
the poetic equipment.”"—NVonconformist. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


W. BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Sir EDWARD CREASY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Just published, in demy S8vo, price 12s 6d. 
Vol. L. of a 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
In 5 vols, 
By Sir Epwarp S. Creasy, M.A., Emeritus Professor 
of History in University College, London; late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. L., being the History of England to 
the Reign of Edward I 


Bute 


“Remarkable for real and mature originality of 
thought, the flower of an exacting discipline of intel- 
lect. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR 


the End of 








“ Where a large long book is read by tens, a book of ; 
moderate size will be read by hundreds. But it must and his KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Com- 
and to be this, it must omit nothing piled and arranged by J. T. K. Small Syo, cloth, 


be a real history; 
that is essential for clear knowledge and sound judg- 
ment; and it must be something more than a dry com- 
pendium of dates and facts, or a series of disjointed 
essays. It must have animation as well as accuracy. 
It must have unity and entirety of organism and pur- 
pose; and it must have artistic proportions. Moreover, 
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